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THE SENDING STATION, CORNWALL 


sent a kite up into a storm-cloud for the purpose of 

seeing whether lightning is the same force as that 
which is made when amber and silk are rubbed together. A 
few weeks ago Signior Guglielmo Marconi sent a kite upinto the 
clear atmosphere of New Foundland to catch electric waves 
signaled across the Atlantic Ocean. These two events illustrate 
the almost inconceivable ad- 
vance made even in a single 
use of one line of electrical in- 
vestigation and invention. 

Marconi has shown himself to 
be a genius of applied science 
and his name will forever be 
linked with the great discov- 
erers in electricity. 

Signior Marconi’s mother was 
an English woman and _ his 
father a native of Italy. He 
was born at Bologna in 1874. 
Since 1898 most of his time has 
been spent in England. When 
only eight years of age he as- 
tonished his instructors with 
his inventive devices and at six- 
teen he was beyond his college 
professors in chemical, mathe- 
matical and electrical prob- 
lems. At twenty he was trying 
to telegraph through the hills 
near his home. The idea of 
wireless telegraphy was con- 
sidered then only a freak of 
the imagination, and he pur- 
sued his investigations without 
any encouragement but the 
love of his friends and fam- 
ily. He worked patiently, 
steadily and undaunted, till 
success came,and he says he has 
now only reached the begin- 
ning. He declares that the be- 
ginning was not when he was able to send a message across a 
room in his father’s house, but when it came across the wide 
Atlantic. 

He is now only twenty-seven years of age, and his conserva- 
tive demeanor has not been changed by the adulation and honors 
that have been heaped upon him by kings, queens and royal 
potentates. He says that he fears publicity and public honor, 


B ENJAMIN FRANKLIN, a little more than a century ago, 
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because it has a tendency to dissipate time and to injure one’s 
capacity for serious, incessant toil. “I am sure,” he says, “that 
if | should ascribe the original idea of electric telegraphy with- 
out wires to any man, even back as far as Thales, some histor- 
ian would produce evidence of an earlier method. It is not my 
duty to determine the credit for originality. Such a large por- 
tion of every investigator is a reflection of the lives of previous 
investigators that one should 
be prepared to regard himself 
and his ideas as products of 4 
universal evolution. If we had 
to depend alone upon our only 
source of revelation of scien- 
tifie facts, the senses, starting 
always anew, we should not 
have accomplished any great 
invention. More than anything 
else, an inventor must possess 
the capacity to profit by ex- 
perience.” 

The young inventor does not 
deny that he likes praise for 
his great achievements, but he 
claims that it is adverse criti- 
cism which spurred him on in 
his work. 

“In the beginning,” he says, 
“IT had the whole scientific 
world against me, saying and 
doing everything possible to 
upset me, but I want to state 
that I feel very grateful to 
them for their opposition. Par- 
ticularly do I wish to thank 
the leaders who continually 
opposed me. I do not think I 
would have been half so suc- 
cessful as I have but for them. 
And when they changed their 
attitudes they helped me, too. 
It had a very good effect upon 
the public confidence in my 
lf they had taken uo notice of me at all it would have 
done me more harm than anything else. Their criticism made 
me anticipate a feeling of future satisfaction when I should 
have the satisfaction of showing them they were wrong.” 

On December 9, 1901, Marconi cabled to his transmitting 
station in Cornwall that his receiving apparatus in Newfound- 
land was ready and that the electrician in charge should begin 
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work. 
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MARCONI SENDING A WIRELESS TELEGRAM 


at 3 p. m. of each day for the following four days to send the 
signal of three dots, which in telegraphy is the letter S. This 
signal should be repeated at intervals of a few minutes for 
three hours. During these hours, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thurs- 
day and Friday, Marconi sent up a kite fitted with an aerial 
wire, while he remained at the receiver. Presently his instru- 
ment ticked three strokes, the letter S. This was repeated 
time after time during the three days, and Marconi announced 
to the world that he had received signals from across the ocean. 

Nothing would seem more to indicate the faith of commer- 
cial and scientific men in the success of Marconi’s experiments 
across 1,800 miles of ocean than the ac- 
tion of the Anglo-American Cable Com- 
pany in interfering with its trans-atlan- 
tic signaling experiments. The company 
have a monopoly of the cable telegraph 
business from Newfoundland, and they 
got out an injunction against Marconi on 
the ground that it interfered with their 
rights. Such was the indignation of the 
people that ex-Premier Sir William Cav- 
endish, in a letter to the public press, 
advocated the cancellation of the com- 
pany’s charter. Immediately after this 
interference the cable companies’ shares 
dropped several points in the market, 
showing how investors interpreted the 
fear shown by the Company. 

Professor Alexander Graham Bell of- 
fered Marconi his estate at Cape Breton 
as a site for further experiments. 

On December 19, Sir Cavendish Boyle, 
governor of Newfoundland, gave a state dinner to Marconi, all 
the cabinet ministers being present. At this dinner, in reply- 
ing to a toast, Marconi said: 

“If my system of wireless telegraphy can be commercially 
established between different parts of the earth, of the possi- 
bility of which I may state, I have not the slightest doubt, it 
would bring about an enormous cheapening in the methods of 
communication at present existing. The system of submarine 
cables of today fulfills the demands of communication to 2 
great extent. But the great cost of the cables themselves and 
their heavy working expenses cause the existing methods to be 
beyond the reach of a majority of the people inhabiting the 
various countries of the world. But could this new method be 
applied, [ believe the cost of what we now call cabling to 
England might be reduced at least twenty fold. The present 
rates are twenty-five cents a word. T do not see why, eventual- 
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ly, with the wireless system, this cost should not be reduced 
to one cent a word or less.” 

The complications ensuing from the use of wireless tele- 
graphy may be seen in what occurred during the maneuvers 
of the French fleet in October last. 'The ships sent and received 
messages by a secret code, yet, the officers of the British ves- 
sels near by amused themselves by receiving the messages 
themselves and deciphering them. During the maneuvers of 
the British ships the French officers did the same thing and 
honors were even. While the messages in one fleet were being 
sent the little bells on the electric receivers of every ship in 
the other fleet tinkled as merrily as if the message was intend- 
ed for that particular ship. 

Early in September of last year Marconi had his system so 
far perfected that when the steamship Lucania was within 
two hundred miles of New York passengers began to send mes- 
sages to their friends in the city. This was a rapid develop- 
ment from the time when the International yacht races of 
1899 were telegraphed by this wireless system to Navesink 
Highlands from Sandy Hook—only a few miles—and it was 
thought almost miraculous. 

Marconi was only twenty-two when he landed in England 
in 1896 to perfect his experiments under more favorable con- 
ditions, and, two years later, thirty-four miles was the farthest 
he could send. 'The next year he was able to send a message 
across the English channel. and now across the Atlantic. 

There is in the system of wireless telegraphy a very simple 
outfit. It consists only of a transmitting station and a receiv- 
ing station, each of which must be sufficiently elevated to free 
the currents as much as possible from contact with the earth. 
One-fifth horse-power will send about sixty miles, and about 
six horse-power is needed to send across the ocean. According 
to the theory, the pulsations from the instruments go out in 
waves, similar to air waves in sound, glancing, as it were, over 
the surface of earth or sea and finally reaching in diminished 
waves the delicate receiving instruments. The surface of the 
sea is much better than land for the purpose of glancing along 
the waves without impediment. The receiving instrument is 
tuned to the transmitting instrument so that it can detect the 
slightest pulsation in the range of its tone, or frequency of vi- 
bration. It resembles the sympathy between two piano wires 
tuned together. 

Whatever value is to come from messages across the ocean, 
the practical success is already assured for distances under 





LONG DISTANCE SENDING APPARATUS 


five hundred miles. Instruments are being manufactured for 
all the navies of the world and the isolation of passengers on 
steamships across the Atlantic has been lessened by two days. 
For twenty-four hours after a ship leaves England it can re- 
ceive news of the world, and likewise when it comes within 
twenty-four hours of America. The receiving station in Ameri- 
ca is on Nantucket Island, in the little village of Siasconset. 
A mast 165 feet high is on a hill near by and the instruments 
are insulated in a little cottage near the mast. 


No monopoly can be had on the machinery invented for 
the purposes of wireless telegraphy, because there are innum- 
erable ways in which the machines can be made, as has al- 
ready been proven by electricians. Some English scientists 
still doubt the success of the young inventor, but such men as 
Gray and Edison on this side, have already signified their be- 
lief that he has performed an epoch-making feat. 
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OUR DAY 


THE REGENERATION OF THE INDIAN 


TWO EDUCATED 


NE of the most comprehensive and suggestive parts of 
President Roosevelt’s Message related to 


problem. 


tribal mass. 


vidual. * * * The effort should 


FROM CHRISTIAN APACHE INDIAN 
Editor Our Day: 


*HRISTIANITY is the making of a 
- nation, or it may be a great hin- 


drance. 

In the beginning of your new territory 
the white man’s and the Indian’‘s 
Great Spirit were worshiped under the 
same roof. 
arated. 

Why have the attempts to solve the In 
dian question been total failures? 

Because you have given him the shadow 


God 


For obvious reasons we sep- 


of your Christianity to civilize him. In- 
stead of bringing him into civilization 
where christianity is, you have isolated 


and foreed him on a 
from this civilization. 


Because you left 


reservation away 
most of, his spiritual 
welfare to the cow-boys, soldiers, politi- 
cians and the worst of frontier elements. 

For the you taught the 
Indian religion and still leave him a sav- 


reason have 
age. 

Because of belief that he could 
be converted in a twinkling of an eve and 


your 
yet hold that he must take several gener- 
ations to civilize him. All of which is in- 
consisteney or ignorance. 

Christianity has not accomplished very 
much for the Tndian, physically, morally 
or spiritually. For the want of it Dryden 
has words to express their condition: 
“But “tis in vain, the wreteh is drenched too deep; 

His soul is steeped and his heart asleep. 

Fattened in viee,so callous and so gross. 

He sins and sees not, senseless of his loss 

Down goes the 


wretel at ouce, unskilled to swim, 


Helpless to bubble up and reach the water's brim * 
Are eruel and dark in 
testimony of that which is noblest, pur 
and best? God forbid that I should 
deviate from expressing my personal ob- 
the facts and 
people today. As a 
tian Indian I cannot proclaim peace when 


my words too 


est 


servations of real condi- 


tions of my Chris- 
there is no peace. 

A noted divine has said: 
devil 


“if 


most 


I were the 
and wished to do the devilish 
thing I would not destroy the churches: 
but I would corrupt them.” The reserva- 
lion system is a devilish method of Chris 
tianizing the Indians. 

Christians, are you asleep. slumbering 
in your comfortable surroundings, dead- 
ening your consciences to the obligation 
of the treaty that bind yor 
“as long as the rivers flow and the sun 


= 


rises in the East and sets in the West?” 


promises 


Awake yourselves! Cease this one mis- 
sionary to thousands of Indians and send 
thousands of missionaries to one Indian. 
Redeem yourselves of the past by doing 


away with the poisonous tank of the res- 


In the ccurse of his remarks he said: 

“In my judgment the time has arrived when we should 
definitely make up our minds to recognize the Indian as an 
individual and not as a member of a tribe. 
lotment Act is a mighty pulverizing engine to break up the 
It acts directly upon the family and the indi- 
be steadily to make the 
Indian work like any other man on his own ground. * * * 
During the change of treatment inevitable hardships will oc- 


OF VITAL CONCERN 


ber of agencies. * 
The General Al- 
liquor traffic. 
tribes from this 
this same end can 
bring it about.” 

ervation bondage. Compel them to come 
Christian freedom and 
give them a chance in God’s appointed 


in amidst your 





CARLOS MONTEZUMA 


ipache Indian 


Wway—"“by the sweat of their brows”—to 


utilize and improve their noblest qualities 
for Christ 


Chicago, Il ( 


and man. 


irlos Montezuma M D. 
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FROM AN ONEIDA INDIAN 
Edior Our Day 


+ RESERVATION is a place where In- 
y 


dians are kept, and is usually as 
far 


away from civilization as possible. 


Soldiers are placed within call so as to 


be sure that 


no Indians this 


bottomless pit, where just and unjust suf- 


get out of 


fer alike. Ilere is where you see a whole 


race of people decaying morally as well 
aus physically, for they are so placed that 
there is no necessity for physical activity 


and for 


no opportunity moral improve 
ment. Here is where ignorance has full 
sway. Is not this condition of the Ii- 
dians a heartrending appeal for a change 
from the reservation system of citizer 
ship? 

It may be true that Indians are ig 
norant and unproductive: but, is it be- 


their 
their environment? 


cause of nationality or 
We must admit that 


our parents and our environments are the 


beeause of 


two greatest factors in shaping our des- 


tinies. Ilenee it would seem unreason- 
able for anyone to hold these people re- 
sponsible for their present condition, for 
they have neither selected their parents 
nor their environments; and their envir- 


onments are such as to keep them as 
they are. 

Confining a people where they can have 
no intercourse with 


for 


the outside world is 


sufficient cause retrogression from 


the Indian but we should not 
change. 


INDIANS DISCUSS THE RESERVATION AND OTHER PROBLEMS 


cur; every effort should be made to minimize these hardships; 
because 


of them hesitate to make the 


There should be a continuous reduction in the num- 


In dealing with the aboriginal races 


few things are more important than to preserve them from 
the terrible physical and moral degradation resulting from the 
We are doing all we can to save our own Indian 
evil. 


Wherever by international agreement 
attained as regards races where we do 


not possess exclusive control, every effort should be made to 


their original standing, for we know that 
solitary confinement has the power to 
undo one’s mind. The reservation method 
of caring for the Indians prevents them 
from mingling with other people, from 
whom they might learn the arts of civil- 
ization, prevents them from exchanging 
ideas with other people. which expands 
the mind and stimulates to new efforts 
for ‘improvement. It also prevents the 
children from knowing what the nation 
is and what it demands of them. Ail 
these things ought to have been familiar 
to every Indian child, for child, 
whether red, white, or black, must sooner 
or later have a duty to perform which he 
owes to his Maker as well as to the gov 
ernment under which he lives. 


every 


o-~. 
The ration system, too, hase as 
> : 


great detriment to the welfaré/af these 
people. It has caused many ofthe youn 
er Indians to adopt the pauper habits of 
their parents and to imbibe their nourish+ 
ment ready prepared by the sweat of an- 
other Supplying these peo- 
ple liberaliy with food and clothing may. 


man’s brow. 


look well from a charitable standpoint 6f&% 


view, but what has been the result to the 
Indians? Instead of making these peo- 
ple independent, they have become pau- 
pers: instead of them trying to meet the 
necessities of life, they have looked to 
the government to supply their wants. 


It is often asked, “How shall we save 


these people from ignorance?” If you, 
\nglo-saxons will only turn back and 


read your own history and detect the 
principle that has made you what you are 
today and apply the same to the Indian 
problem you will find that the result will 
be the same as in your case. 

To civilize these people, you must break 


up this reservation system, give them 
lands in severalty, then throw them on 
their own resources; recognize them as 


you recognize other people; adopt com- 
pulsory education; and send their chil- 
dren to white schools, instead of putting 
ip schools for them hundreds of 
away from civilization. 

What can an Indian learn at home that 
is better than he can learn in a white 
community? If you are to civilize these 
must them something 
better than what they have at home. I[ 
believe that as soon as these people are 
brought into a realization of the fact that 
it is to their advantage to become a part 
of this great republic of ours, they will 
cease to be savages. We have now over 
sixty thousand Indians who are citizens 
«f this country. Why cannot others fol- 
low? Edwin Schanandore. 
Oneida Indian of Wisconsin 
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people you show 
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American Scholar Discovers a Strange People 
in a Secluded Part cof the Mikado’s Empire 
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TYPE UF aiNO, GIRL 


ENJAMIN SMITH LYMAN, a Philadel- 
B phia geologist in the employ of the 
Mikado of Japan, has made discoveries of 
universal interest. In an expedition last- 
ing several years he made an exhaustive 
study of the northernmost possessions of 
the island empire of the East, which has 
been almost a sealed book for centuries. 
Even the most learned of Japanese schol- 
ars 


have known little of its people or 


their condition. According to Mr. Lyman, 
it is stated that the original inhabitants 
of Japan were Caucasians, who, like the 
American 
mated 
today 


Indians, were gradually deci- 
by a race of another color, until 
only a corporal’s guard survives 
in the inaccessible wilds of Yesso. 

The virgin field; 
even the very name of the Japanese Cau- 
casians was not known to a certainty. Mr. 
Lyman, from his extensive knowledge of 
Japanese lore, believes in writing it Aino, 
thus differing with the Rev. John Bache- 
lor, who spells it Ainu. The name Aino 
is really an expression of contempt, dat- 
ing back to the times of the Japanese 
conquest, when the conquering 
lians bestowed the name Aino, 
their adversaries, the 
Caucasian lords of the soil. 


explorer essayed a 


Mongo- 
son of a 
dog, on original 

The following absorbingly interesting 
account of the manners and customs of 
these Japanese aborigines is culled from 
Mr. Lyman’s record of his re- 
searches: The Ainos are now but a small 
tribe, numbering about living 
mainly in Yesso, and a smaller number 
in the southern end of Sagalin. Formerly 
they lived as far south as Tokio. Still 
existing names of places, evidently of 
Aino origin, show that the race formerly 
lived even in all the principal islands of 
Japan. 


own 


17.000, 


The result of many centuries of warfare 
between the Japanese and the Ainos has 
been the exodus of the 
northward: the entire submission 


eradual \inos 
of their 
small remnant to the Japanese occurred 
several hundred com- 
pletely do the the 


Ainos united to them that the Japanese 


ago. So 


years 
Japanese 


consider 


> 


government, on relinquishing to Russia 


all claim upon Sagalin, about twentv- 
seven years ago, stipulated that those 
Ainos in Sagalin who should desir: ight 
remove to Yesso: a considerable number 
were so brought southward and settled 
not far from Sapporo, the eapital of 


Vesso, 


Refore going to Yesso the traveler is 


ty to hear some account of the Ainos 


trom the Japanese; he will be told that 


tioned in his manners as in his shape.” 
somewhat 
strongly toward the uncouth and wild. 
closer examination, that his conformity with European ideas 


other 


exaggerated. 


the Aino is covered with fur and is a Caliban, “tas dispropor- 


This 
his 
But 


severe. It is true that 


of proportion in face and general form are greater than with 


Eastern natives. Their hairiness has 
the breast, and a long mustache; he also 
has hair on his shoulders and down the 
line of hair down 


upper army a strong 


the middle of his breast and much on his 


The Aino women haye a peculiar custom 
of tatteoing their lips with a tattoo mark 
exactly like a huge moustache. This at- 
tempt at aping natural masculiné*adorn- 
ment is abandoned when the Aino, belle 
catches a husband. The tattooing is often 
done on. the backs of the hands and fore- 
arms, in the shape of large cross marks, 
always; however, before marriage. The 
men-are not tattooed at all. 

The houses of the Ainos are really huts, 
sometimes quite large, made of reeds 
fixed upon-.a framework of poles tied to- 
gether. There are bunks for sleeping and 
a fireplace. The smoke escapes by a hole 
in the roof, but at one village chimneys 
seen. These are a. rarity, 
among the Japanese. 

As the Ainos live mainly by hunting 
and fishing, they are generally gathered 
in villages near the seashore. The vast 
interior wiiderness of Yesso is but sparse- 
ly inhabited. They fish for salmon, her- 
ring and sardines, but do not hunt the 
whale, respecting it because it feeds on 
the herring, and therefore drives shoals 
of the latter fish into shallow water near 
land, where they can be easily caught by 
the Ainos. The Ainos do not cultivate the 
The forest is their garden, and 
yields them not only meat, but vegeta- 
bles: a kind of wild lily root, slightly bit- 
ter and mealy, makes a very good substi- 
tute for potatoes. They gather burdock 
roots and one or two other delicacies. 
The chief weapons are the bow and ar- 
row, a large cleaver and a small knife. 

The dress of the Ainos is somewhat like 
that of the Japanese, though the sleeves 
are of somewhat 


were even 


ground. 


scantier proportions 
This tunic is held at the waist by a nar- 
row girdle, from which hangs 
sheathed knife and a 
tobacco box and pipe. The feet are shod 
with a sandal made from the inner bark 
of a tree. 


the 


cleaver, a wooden 


As the snows are very heavy 
in Yesso, the inhabitants wear snowshoes 
Their 


made of fibre from the inner bark of the 


when necessary. garments are 
ohive tree: it is taken off in strips twenty 
or thirty feet in length. 

The Aino men have a curious implemen: 
as a moustache lifter. Tt 
of a flat piece of tastefully carved 
resembling a paper cutter. It is used to 
raise the monstache while drinking. 


The 


race. 


known t 


consists 


wood, 


Ainos are not an inactive 


for 


or lazv 


They hunt large fish in the 


criticism is 
appearance 


it will be seen, on 


been 
The hairiest among them has only a beard to 
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TYPE OF AINO YOUNG MAN 


streams, throwing stones in the water to 
make the fish move about; others on the 
lookout, often up to, their middle in the 
water, spear or hook the fish in the side 


with a hook tied to the end of a long 
pole, 
They are fond of music, and on their 


mareh through the wilderness 
with some kind of pipe very melodious 
flute-like notes. At chey have 
stringed musical intrements of three, five 


produce 
home 


and six strings; the strings are made of 
the sinews of dead whales that have been 
east up on the shore. ‘Their moci singu- 
lar musical instrument is a sort of jews- 
harp made of bambvoo;: the tongue of 
wood is set in motion by che vivration of 
the breath in singing. 
n 


favorable amusement. 


Singing is also a 


Their favorite indulgence is getting 
drunk on Japanese rice beer, or with in- 
ferior drinks of their own brewing. 

The Ainos have been cailed stupid, but 
are rather uncultivated from living so re- 
mote and scattered in the wilderness. 
The Japanese governinent has undertaken 
the proper schooling of the cli:ren, with 
every indication of a satisfaetory result 

<——S> 
NEW ENGLISH STAMP 


ERE is the new 

English. stamp 
appeared for 

New Year's 
King Edward's 
likeness appears, sig- 
nifying the change in 
the reigning head. 
The penny (two cent). 
which we 
will become the most familiar, is a brig! 
red, the authorities having gone back tu 
the old color. King Edward VII.’s head 


takes the place of Victoria’s, whose por- 


which 
sale on 
day. 





Pane 


believe 


trait figured on the national stamp for 
more than sixty years, penny postage 
dating from January 10, 1840. For tie 
greater part of her reign the Queen wa: 
represented by the single portrait take 

in her youth. Opinions differ as to the 
design for the face of King Edward, and 
some find 


difficulty in recognizing th: 


ceness. The present issue of stamps in- 
half-penny the 21 


(blue), used especially for foreigr 


clude the 


(green), 
pence 


countries, and the sixpenny (purple), all 


having the same design. except that the 
214, pence hears its 


stamp denominatior 


in figures 
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WESPr SIBERIAN RAILWAY BRIDGE OVER THE IRTISH 


ERNANDO MAGELLAN and his fleet spent nearly two 
years on the first tour of the world in 1520 and 1521. Since 
then the time of cireumnavigation has been. gradually 

lessened until Jules Verne has been able to come within the 
possibilities by having his hero, Phineas Fogg, make the journey 
in $0 days. George Francis Train in 1890 set a standard .by 
making the tour in 67 days. Sinee then the record has been 
frequently lowered, until, with the completion of the Siberian 
Railroad, the Russian Minister of Railroads estimates that 
the circeumnavigation of the globe can be made as follows: 


From St.. Petersburg to Vladivostok............-. sicve 10 days 
Vindivostok to Sam PRAnGiSCO oe 66s cs ccccctccvccecs ee 1 
Sas Prancists: te New Sethe... cs csediccsescsusees 4,” 
DEOME SOE CO) TRPORI sg oo 5.65 cces ec cdusacidcccaames es ~ a 
Bremen tc St. Petersburg........... Bone ea aee eranha wees 1A“ 
MOUME wad pS axe cals Cede ea aw re eicanesé seed inacama wna 33 days 


Vladivostok, which means “Ruler of the East.” is the nat- 
ural seaport of Siberia, with a vast terri- 
tory of fertile country around. It has 





ss 


topography of country. And thus.it continues with slight 
variations, to the Ural Mountains. 

One of the most interesting features of this trip around 
the world in thirty-three days is the great Siberian railroad. 
It was in 1858 when some English capitalists proposed to 
eonnect Moscow with the Straits of Tartary. The plan was 
rejected for political February 21, 1891, 
Nicholas I1., the Czarewitch of Russia, inaugurated the enter- 
prise at Vladivostok. Its estimated cost was about $40,000 a 
mile, or a total of about $250,000,000. 1t is now supposed that 
it has cost more than $400,000,000. : 


reasons. But on 


‘Two reasons were predominant in the building of this road 
One was the necessity of having a means to throw troops 
rapidly into China and upon the eastern coast, and the other 
to develop the rich mineral, grazing, timber and agricultural 
iands of the territory. 

There have frequently been as many as 70.000 men at 
work on the road, and never less than an average of 6,000 men 





about 50,000 inhabitants, and is filled 
with all kinds and degrees of Orientals 
and Asiatics. It is 6,250 miles from St 
Petersburg by rail; that is, more than 
twiee the distance from New York to 
San Francisco. If you are awaiting the 
train, you will realize that you have be- 
fore you nearly two weeks of travel on a 
rough road with poor accommodations. 
A heavy bell on the station rings and 
you see the people getting their baggage 
aboard. In four minutes the bell is rung 
again, the blows a 
mouth whistle, the engine shrieks a 
shrill blast and the people scramble 
aboard, and you are off for the longest. 
most dreary railroad ride in the world. 
The popular belief concerning Siberia 
is that of a frozen zone, full of innocent 





eonductor fierce 


convicts, but in truth, going westward 
out of Vladivostok in the month of June 
is like traveling across the low prairies 











But it is endless, endless mo- 
notony, after the novelties are no longer 


of Kansas. 


curiosities. The stations have a few log huts around them ana 


always a tower with a storage cellar underneath. The peasants 
have but one pride in dress, and that is in regard to their boots 
They will spend more to have a fine pair of boots than for all the 
Note this strange peculiarits 
They 


more ofttimes fer their sombreros than all the rest 


rest of their clothing together. 
in contrast with the custom of the Mexican peasants. 
will pay 
of their 
usefulness of each. In Mexico the sombrero is for the hot 


explanation is in the 


possessions are worth. The 


sun: in Siberia, boots for the cold snows. ‘Their pride is in 


the object of the greatest utility. 


After ing traveled about three hundred miles, one 
would eonelude that he had arrived at the forests of Maine or 
lower Canada There jis almost the same vegetation and 





Show Route of the Trans Siber Pah ’ 


have been employed in grading and laying track. 


Of those 


at work laying track only abont were free native Rus- 


sians, S00 were convicts from the mines, 450 exiles, 2,000 
Chinamen, and 2,500 regular troops of the army. 
The use of convicts caused a great deal of trouble. Other 


Russians refused to work with them, and, so many of them 
‘rrorized by predatory bands 


rs But thev could be made to do work which it was 


( ! do and they were kept in numbers of 
housans ng the entire time. 
5 n nnects at Tschelyabinsk with 
Furepean Russia. and thenee with the rest of 
Europ From there it runs almost due east to the Yenisei 
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River, a distance of 1,648 miles. 
Siberia. A branch extends down through Manchuria to the 
_castern coast at Port Arthur. 

The trains are carried Lake Baikal upon ferry 
boats patterned after those in the Hudson River at New York. 
They carry trains of twenty-five cars each at about fifteen 


miles an hour. 


This is in the very center of 


across 


Baikal, meaning Holy Sea, is as long as England, and 
uverages a mile deep. It is 1,500 feet the level of the 
sea, and on all sides is hemmed in by lofty, forest-covered 
mountains. It is the only body of fresh water in the world 
where seals are found, and they are there in abundance. 


above 


Several of the immense bridges were built after American 
designs. Three of them over branches of the River Oussouri 
are each 840 feet in length; that at the Tobol is 1,400 feet; at 
the Yenisei, 3,000 feet; at the Amoor, 5,000 feet, and at the 
Irtish more miles. According to the plans, there 
shall stations than 
38 miles, and three trains a day 


than four 


nowhere be a greater distance between 


must run in each direction. 
As the government owns this vast enterprise the question of 
making dividends for shareholders is not the principal object, 
the development of the country and the extension of Russian 
influences being of greater value than all else. 

This monster railroad will make Russia the greatest power 
in Asia, and the vast tracts of fertile valleys will enable 
Siberia to be the granary of the world. The 
guarded by a vast army of guards. Every verst, or two-thirds 
of a mile, there is a little cottage where lives a guard and 
his family. Some one must patrol this section night and day. 
Where there are curves or dangerous places the sections are 
the Ural 


homes of guards. 


entire track is 


shorter. Between mountains and Tornsk there are 


four thousand Accidents are thus reduced 


to the 
patrolman. 


minimum, for a train can never be out of sight of a 


—— 
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rRAINS ON TilE IC} 


* * * * * 


NEAR 


Nothing in the world, outside of the great forests of the 
will compare at all the measureless tracts of 
birch, spruce, larch, pine and oak lands of Russia and ‘Siberia. 
They begin in Central Russia and sweep over the Ural moun- 
tains for thousands of miles across Siberia. In the majestic 
of this belt is a wealth beyond all 
computation, and the ‘Trans-Siberian Railroad puts it all at 


Amazon, with 


gloom arboreal there 
the disposal of the Czar. 

In Southern Siberia is the region of the steppes, which 
is sheeted with 
flowers and variegated with beautiful woodlands. The rail- 
this matchless garden, and from 


is a natural garden of inconceivable size. It 


road taps the resources of 
it the worid could be fed 
Taken all in all, the completion of this road shows the 
strength of enterprise and the capabilities of the Russian 
people and government. It opened up limitless fields of indus- 
try in which the Russian peasantry could be absorbed for gen- 
erations. Through it the Russian influence flowed down upon 
becaine dominant over Manchuria. With 
the compact half of both Northern Europe and Asia occupied 
by so hardy and enterprising a race as the Russians, it is not 
hard to predict that they will exert a mighty influence on the 
of civilization. 
America and the rest of the 


Northern China and 


destinies Take out the Russian empire, and 


world seems small. <A correspon- 
dent of the Public Ledger of Philadelphia draws these inter- 
esting comparisons with Siberia alone: 

think 
of a single State stretching through 130 degrees of longitude, 


“Few people realize the immensity of Siberia. To 


and possessing one-ninth of all the land surface of the globe, 


is staggering. 


Let us measure it by countries we are familiar 


with. The United States and all its possessions, and all 
Europe except Russia, could be put into Siberia, with land 
enough left to make thirty-five States like Connecticut. And 
Manchuria will make seventy more.” 
i 
| 
' 
| 





THE BRIDGE OVER THE RIVI 
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IRTISH 


WHERE SOME BOERS ARE LIVING AT PEACE 


URING the 
Boers of 


terrible troubles ihat the 


South Africa 


befallen 


nothing has been said 


have 


almost 


of their brethren whe had the happy fortune to leave 
the Transvaal long ago and make new homes in Portuguese 


territory. They are thriving there, as comfortable a people 


as can be found anywhere. They are undoubtedly very glad 
that a quarter of a century ago they left the region which has 
lately been the scene of so much bloodshed. 

It is a curious fact that the Boers never attempted to ex- 
plore the country north of the Transvaal, which is now known 
as southern Rhodesia. If they had trekked in that direction 
it is quite certain that they would have been driven out by the 
British, for Matabele Land and Mashona Land have a gold-bear- 
ing area about 5,000 square miles in extent and the British 
want it for themselves. 

But though they did not trek to the north there was an 
exodus of them to the northwest between 1874 and 1880. It 
was a terrible journey, for they crossed the thirst lands of 
the Kalihari and suffered travelling for 
months with their slow ox teams till at last they reached 
Angola. 

There they settled down at a 


great privations, 


place called Huilla on a 


lofty plateau among the mountains. The first party consisted 
of thirty-seven families numbering 270 sonls with fifty servants 
and 3,000 oxen. They drove along with them 3,000 sheep and 
goats; and so they began stock raising in Portuguese terri- 
tory. A considerable number of their friends joined them later 
in this lofty still 


among the mountains about eighty miles east of Mossamedes. 


and beautiful country. They are living 
Europeans who have visited them have spoken words of high 
praise of their little settlements, of the comfort that fills the 
small Dutch cottages and of the cleanliness and piety of the 
people who maintain a few schools although the Bible is almost 
the only book in their libraries. 

The Huilla Humpata, not far 
maintaining a state within a state; for although within Portu- 
their 


Portuguese. 


Boers at and away, are 


guese territory they have and have 
little to do with the They have kept themselves 
nearly distinet, showing no tendeney to mix very much with 
the natives or the whites who live in the country. 

‘These number about 5,000 souls. 
still chiefly to cattle raising. Their well 


drained, their pastures are rich and the colony is a prosper- 


own government 


Joers now They are 


devoted soil is 


ous one. 
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CURES BY RAYS OF LIGHT 


ELECTRICITY APPLIED TO THE TREATMENT 
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-MORTAR-LIKE INSTRUMENT WHOSE RAYS CURE RHEUMATISM 


O department of human knowledge has undergone such 
rapid change within the past twenty-five years as that 
relating to the medical profession. The adaptation of 

electricity as a helpmeet and as a direct curative agency has 
transformed medical science and made obsolete whole vol- 
umes written by the ablest doctors of a generation ago. 

The value of light and clear atmosphere for the cure of 
eertain diseases has long been recognized, but it remained 
for the skillful combination of doctor and electrician to make 
it possible to produce that light in such a condensed form 
without heat as to effect an immediate change of tissue sub- 
stance. With different rays and combinations of rays it is 
sought to strike at the very root of disease, destroy the deadly 
germs that infect the blood and correct 
the abnormal cellular growths that give 
rise to many of the most hideous and 
malignant of human ills. For a long 
time the results of such treatment were 
looked on with doubt, but now the ex- 
periments in the laboratory of Prof. 
Finsen, of Copenhagen, Denmark; of Dr. 
Andrew Clark, of the Middlesex Hospital, 
England: of Dr. Hopkins, of Brooklyn; 
of Dr. Williams, of Boston; and in hos- 
pitals in New York, St. Louis and Chi- 
cago, seem to show that the two great- 
est scourges of the present age, cancer 
and consumption, can be eradicated by 
the simple action of intense light, while 
other minor diseases succumb to it. 

To Prof. Finsen belongs the credit of 
photo-therapy. Experiments — satisfied 
him that certain germs could not live i 
sunlight. He then set about devising a 
light of great. power which could be di- 
rected upon the human _ flesh without 
harm or pain. The problem was to elim- 
inate the great heat which accompanies 
powerful rays of light. After years of 
labor he devised a tube containing 2 
quartz crystal lens, which decomposes 
an electric light of great 








apparatus by which it is proposed to conquer the most dread- 
ful of human maladies, cancer. Inside the three-foot circle of 
the black iron is an electric light carbon so arranged that 
When the electric current is turned on, the light glows through 
the telescope tube. The current strength is eighty amperes, 
and the light produced is so dazzling that the eye cannot bear 
it; and the attending surgeon must go hooded like a falcon. 
Against the wall its 22,000 candle power shows like the bright- 
est of sunlight. This radiance, poured down through the tube, 
would quickly roast the flesh upon which it falls, were not the 
heat rays diverted by the quartz lens. This lens is the difficult 
part of the instrument to obtain. Nothing serves the purpose 
so well as the quartz, but a piece of quartz from which a two- 
and-three-quarter-inch lens can be cut, flawless and perfect, is 
rare and expensive. One operator in this country applied to 
a number of optical firms without success, and finally went to 
Tiffany & Co., who placed a ton of quartz at his disposal. Out 
of this, the largest perfect crystal he could get would cut into 
a lens a little less than two inches. He had finally to send to 
Copenhagen. 

Now for the action of this merciful surgery of light. Sup- 
pose the patient to be suftering from lupus, that cancer which 
destroys the face, obliterating as dreadfully as leprosy itself 
every appearance cf humanity. He is laid upon a cot under the 
apparatus. The tube is drawn down until it stops within an 
inch of the ulcerated surface. There is a sizzling sound as the 
cperator turns on the current; the sun-bright radiance glitters 
on the wa!l and pours down threugh the quartz lens upon the 
gnawing eancer, and invisibly, the miracle is working. For an 
hour the patient must lie there. The light covers a spot about 
an inch in diameter. When the hour is 
up that spot has paled a little from the 
angry red around it. Next day another 
spot is treated; on the next still another. 
The treatment is daily; could be under- 
gone half a dozen times a day if there 
were time, for the subject feels no sen- 
sation whatever. There is no physical 
or nervous strain. Presently a strange 
thing is seen to have happened. About 
the edge, where the sore has been most 
inalignant, sound sear tissue begins to 
form. The cancer is being restricted and 
contracted. Now and again if makes a 
rally, pressing forward its angry sig- 
nals, only to be beaten back by the de- 
stroying and healing ray. The end of 
the battle is always the same. ‘The 
lupus disappears and in its place is sound 
sear tissue. Not infrequently skin-graft- 
ing is resorted to to restore that part of 
the face, provided no organs have been 
destroyed, to its original appearance. 

In the malignant cancers—sareoma of 
the breast and others, the roots of whicn 
lie deep—the Finsen ray has done work 
quite as wonderful. It works slower in 
these cases than in lupus, where the dis- 


POWeT. pie FINSEN RAV MACHINE AS IMPROVED BY DR. Hopkins C@S€ iS on the surface, for the rays have 








diverting the heat rays to a jacket ————— 
of cold water, and directing the heatless, actinic rays, 
blue, ultra-violet and violet, down through the tube upon‘ the 
subject. ‘This apparatus has been merchanically improved by 
Dr. Hopkins so that, by means of a hanging bracket, the ray 
may be readily directed upon any part of the body of the pa- 
tient, stretched on a cot beneath it. The operating room of 2 
photo-therapeutic laboratory is strangely unlike any other 
operating room in its simplicity. There is the ray-apparatus 
and the cot for the patient; that is all. Besides the operator, 
one nurse is in attendance. 

Picture to yourself a huge hanging basket of ornamental 
iron, swung from the ceiling and incongruously sprouting on 
one side into a length of shiny brass telescope. This is the 


little penetrating power; nevertheless, 
there are complete cures to its credit in cases beyond 
hope of eradication by the knife. Before ‘there is any 


n the eondition, the offensive odor from 


apparent change 
the sore ceases, and the disappearance of | pain soon fol- 


lows. One recent case of malignant sarcoma of the 


breast was discharged from the laboratory in srookly» 
as cured, several months ago, where the disease was arrested 
after it had almost completely caten away one breast. There 
has been since no sign of its return. In another case sarcoma 


cf the tongue—‘tsmoker’s cancer’’—was cured. There are so 
many instances where lupus. the surface facial cancer, has 
been totally wiped out that they are hardly regarded as being 
worthy of a place on the records. 
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By what process does the ray achieve such results? No- 
body knows. would be near to 
\ll they can tell is 
that the abnormal cellular processes which produce cancer are 


If physicians knew this they 
the greatest medical discovery in history. 


in some mysterious manner corrected by the action of the 
i When they 
they may be able to determine 
why the Finsen ray acts upon it as it does. 


light; the process is cheched and ihe sore healed. 
have found out what cancer is, 
At present, they 
must be content with the knowledge that a simple ray of light 
has given results more wonderful than all the medicines; 
more radical than the knife. 

It is by another form of the ray that tuberculosis is treat- 
ed. ‘To say that consumption is now being cured by a contriy- 
aace that looks like a brass mortar with a glass end may sound 
frivolous, but it is none the less true. This piece of artillery, 
eighteen inches in diameter and twenty inches long, is a con- 
densing lamp, from the coneave refleeting lens in the back of 
which is reflected an electric ligkt of 17,000 candle power. This 
light is thrown upon a blue glass sereen, Which cuts out most 
of the heat rays. Behind this screen sits the consumptive, his 
breast bared to the rays. A fourteen-inch circle of his chest 
is covered by the light, and he is kept there for about an hour 
at a time. Like the Finsen ray, the light produces absolutely 
no sensation, but it has this peculiarity, lacking in the other 
ray, that the patient usually succumbs to drowsiness after a 
few moments, and falls asleep. Its effects are almost immedi- 
ate; the consumptive’s temperature falls; his cough improves; 
pass off; he appetite and 
strength, and in the course of time the tuberculosis bacilli 


his nightsweats gains weight, 
which have been present in great numbers in his lungs, disap- 


pear. Some very striking cases have been recorded in the 


medical journals. One man came for treatment when appar- 
ently almost gone; he was utterly exhausted after walking a 
block. He had a temperature of 104 degrees and a racking 
Furthermore he 

After he had 
taken four naps behind the blue glass screen his temperature 
weut down to 100. 


eough, and was little more than a skeleton. 
had not the slightest faith in the treatment. 


In the first week he gained four pounds. 
In the second week he gained four more, and his cough had al- 
inost left him. A week later he was able to walk four miles 
without discomfort, and at the end of two months when he 
was discharged as cured examinations of his expectorations 
failed to discover any bacilli. 


The theory of this light cure is more definite than in the 


POPULATION OF 


HE recent statement from the census bureau that the pop- 
fs, ulation of the United States is now. 84,233,069 must be 
taken with certain considerations. The population within the 
United States proper is approximately 76,000,000, and this may 
be regarded as correct, but any attempt at an exact enumera- 
tion in the Philippines may be taken with a grain of salt. 
Certainly a good deal of guess-work enters in when the census 
bureau states there are now just 6,691,339 persons in the Phil- 
ippines. The editor of the Chicago Record-Herald 
tion to some of the difficulties in these words: 


* * * * * 


calls atten- 


“Now as ever the method of enumerating the people of 
those islands is largely through an exercise in pure mathe- 
inities.. The bureau explains that “a census was in progress 
in 1896 when the insurrection broke out,” and that “returns 
for over two-fifths of the population were found stored at 
Manila.” Over two-fifths, unaccounted for, and 
what we have in the census is an estimate based on doubtful 
and ineomplete Spanish figures and faithfully carried out to 
the unit’s place. 

“From time to time the archipelago has been populated 
and depopulated by the statisticians at an amazing rate. In 
1ns2 one of Spain’s lightning caleulators counted 10,426,000 Fili- 
pinos without moving from his desk, which suggests the grew- 


then, were 


some thought that in assimilating our island wards we must 
have slaughtered three or four millions of them. But Whita- 
ker’s Almanack, just published, accepts 5,500,000 as the proper 
figure for 1898, which would seem to show that there had been 
an remarkable increase while the process of assimilation was 
geing on. Other estimates are: Ecclesiastical census, 1876, 
6,173,632; -civil census, 1877, 5,561,222; 
Christian population, 6,009,000. 


taken as the basis for 


Spanish census, 1887 
The figure last named was 


an estimate by 


Major General F. VY. 


Greene, who reckored the total population in 1898 at between 


7,060,009 and 9,000,600. 


“Amid ail the uncertainty it} may be assumed that the 


DAY 


case of the Finsen ray;. cousumption is known to be a geri 
Sunlight kills tuber- 
culosis bacilli: and it is supposed that the rays that penetrate 
More than this, it 
is believed that they strengthen the phagocytes. These phago- 
cytes are minute organisms in the blood which act as scav- 


disease, Whereas cancer is still a mystery. 


the blue glass screen act in the same way. 


engers. It is their business, when any malevolent germ enters 
the system, to hasten to the spot and eat him up. Were it not 
for their ceaseless activity we should all die of consumption, 
as tuberculosis bacilli are present everywhere. The consump- 
tion cure ray, so the theory is, increases. the phagocytic appe- 
tite to such an extent that no germs can stand before it. 

In this age of swiftly-spread progress, the X-ray is already 
an ‘old story. Many experimenters have tried it in many dis- 
eases with varying effect. Perhaps its most successful field is 
in conjunetion with the Finsen ray, in cases of cancer where 
the center of the trouble is internal.. The patient is. put under 
the X-ray for fifteen minutes, and then subjected to the Finsen 
ray for an hour. The X-ray tends to disintegrate the tissue, 
and thus the Finsen ray is enabled to penetrate and extend 
the healing influences to the center of inflammation. Tut phy- 
sicians are coming to fear this mysterious ageney to which the 
discoverer gave the appropriate name of X, symbolizing the 
unknown. It passes through the skin and outer flesh only to 


destroy inner tissues, und often to start gangrene in the in- 


terior. So it is not now much used as a healing agency, but 
rather as an auxiliary. 

Commenting on the past and present success of electric 
light treatment, a writer in the Louisville Courier-Journal says: 

“What the future of light-therapy is to be, he would be a 
bold man who should prophesy. It may fairly be regarded as 
having mastered cancer and consumption in many eases. It 
has been tried with sueeess in smallpox and searlet fever. It 
is being tried in leprosy cases. A celebrated Russian surgeon 
announces that he used it with suecess as an anesthetic for 
surface operations, and to assist healing of wounds, burns and 
sores. But it is as a germicide that it holds out the greatest 
hope to the race. Many eminent physicians believe that in 
time, when its principles of action are understood, it will be 
directed successtully to the destruction of all germs, and that 
not only tuberculosis, but pneumonia, cholera, typhoid fever, 
tetanus; indeed, most of the deadly ills that flesh is heir to, 
will disappear before it and be wiped off the list of the agents 


of death.” 


THE PHILIPPINES * *« *® « * 


Spaniards had a nearly accurate idea of the number of Chris- 
tians in Luzon and the Visayas, which they placed at 5,422,000. 
For the rest there is little besides conjecture and speculation, 
and a shrinkage from the larger estimates was to be expected. 
Censuses have been known to do deadly execution even in 
American cities, so that they are naturally inimieal to the ex- 
aggerations of the Orient.” 
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SHALL WE HAVE A PENAL COLONY? 


THE QUESTION OF NATIONAL IMPORTANCE LOOKED AT FROM SEVERAL VIEWPOINTS 
WHAT LEADERS IN CONGRESS THINK 


President Roosevelt suggested 


in his 


y WEN message to sideration will riven to the plan as presented by him. 
W Congress that immediate action should be taken to “Do you think vould settle the question of anarchy 
suppress anarchy he probably did not imagine such a flood and rabid socialisn Where shall we draw the line between 
of bills would be presented, covering every phase of the sub- socialists who counsel the complete overturning of society 
ject. The most comprehensive, and one which is receiving as constituted at present nd th inarchist who is oppose-l 
more general attention, is supported by Senator oar. it to all government, law and anthorits 
was to learn the attitude of certain educators and public “This idea of Senator Hoar is one of such magnitude and 
leaders on this topic that the following letter was sent out: importance that pu opinion should at once be directed in 

“Dear Sir:—Senator Hoar proposes to establish a penal the proper channels t we should take pleasure in publish- 
colony for anarchists on some distant island where such peo- ing your views.” 
ple can have an anarchistie settlement all to themselves. The replies dicate that publie opinion is very much 

“Coming as this does from the venerable chairman of the divided and _ that n our most intelligent leaders are not 
Judiciary Committee of the Senate it means that serious con- unanimously in favor such a scheme. 

SUGGESTION OF JACOB A. RIIS to be very sanguine of the results. But tor should be in the penitentiary and 
Editor Our Day the most serious objection to Senator made to work. Also the socialist that 

Draw the line right where you draw it Hoar’s proposition is the difficulty in de- goes about advocating the overthrow of 


in your question, this side of those “who 
are opposed to all government, law 


and authority.” Let them have 
their way, but so that it does not 
interfere with the rest of us who 
do believe in law and authority. 


Nothing ought to suit them better. 
Tet us allow the utmost freedom in 
the 
erninent, even to the letting those 


diseussion of methods of gov- 


eo who will have none at all. It 
is a plan that has always appealed 
to me with this amendment, that 


there sheuld be a garrison at one 
end of the island strictly enjoined 
not to interfere until its protection 
When that event 


curred, as I believe it would speed- 


was claimed. oe- 


ilv, the whole preposterous fake of 
anarchy would have been exploded 
by its own advocates and we should 
have a rest from the hideous night- 
mare. 


I believe it could and should be 
done by international agreement. 
Not a desert island, mind, but one 


the 
fair chance. 


giving’ 


man who is willing to 
work a The thing is 
fair, and should meet with approval 
first and last of the 
themselves, if they 
they so industriously preach. 
Jacop A. 

— 

ELIMINATE THE CONDITIONS 

Editor Day 

Anarehy and rabid socialism are rather 
conditions than acts. 


anarchists 
believe what 


KX1is. 


OUR 


Acts anarchistic or 
socialistic spring out of conditions. For 
the removal of the special acts the best 
method is to eliminate conditions. These 
conditions, | believe, are most effectively 
eliminated by the general processes of 
civilization. These processes, of course, 
take the special form of the family, the 
school, the church, the 


the general government. 


newspaper, and 
CHARLES F, THwina 
reserve University. 
— 
PENAL COLONIES NOT A SUCCESS 
Editor Our Day 
If the holding of anarchistic views were 
a criminal the proposed plan 
might be advantageous, though the ex- 
perience of those nations which have es- 
tablished penal colonies does not lead me 


President Western 


oifense 


termining the exact measure of criminal- 





A. RIIS 


JACOB 


itv attaching to anarchistic opiniens and, 
indeed, the proper determination of. such 
opinicns in themselves. Society does not 
usually interfere in people’s beliefs until 
these beliefs prove 
society in outward 


an actual menace to 
action. I am afraid 
that it would be impossible to judge with 
equity concerning the seriousness of such 
anarchial opinions. 
STEPHEN B. L. PRNROSE. 
President Whitman College. 
Walla Walla, Wash. 
— 
WOULD SPOIL AN ISLAND 
Editor Our Day: 
I do not, think highly of Senator. Hoar's 
plan. 
death. 


The poor creatures would starve to 

I believe in prohibiting their a 
the platform. 
They also should be held responsible for 


oi- 


tations—in press and on 


their utterances. Every anarchist agita- 


ur present form of government should 
be dealt with in the same way. 
The government is good enough 
for ninety-nine-one-hundredths of 


our people and we are not going to 
overthrow it. We can change what 


is wrong. Rabid talk leads to riot- 


ing and anarchy. The right to 
vote should be taken away from 
ali but responsible citizens,—men 
that pay taxes and can read and 
write. Then we should have bet- 
ter government and less room for 
anarchists. We should remember 


that anarchists and rabid 
are as a rule (and excep- 
tion so far as I know) irresponsi- 
ble worthless people, “no good” to 


socialists 
without 


themselves nor to the country. It 
would spoil an island to put them 
on it. 
|. P. Greene, D. D., LL. D. 
Liberty, Mo. 
President Wm. 
— 
PLAN MEETS WITH FAVOR 
My position on this question is 
to the and I 
am happy to see the plan [ 


Jewell College. 


well known country 
that 
have proposed of 


banishing Anar- 


chists to an island in the sea seems 
to be meeting with general favor. 
This method would in my judgment 
prove an efficacious remedy for an- 
archy.—Senator Hoar. 
— 

NO DANGER IN SUCH LEGISLATION 

In my judgment Congress has full pow- 
er to enact legislation with apt penalty 
punishing anyone who assaults the Presi- 
of the United States, the Vice Pres- 
ident, or the members of the Cabinet, be- 
cause of their official positions, and any- 


dent 


one who aids, abets, advises, or counsels 


such assault by word, writing, publica- 


tion, or otherwise should be. punished. f 
believe such legislation should be had, and 
1 will support it. There is no danger of 
legislation of this kind being oppressive to 
the eitizen, for no one could be punished 
without, due presentment, trial by jury, 
and conviction as in other criminal cases. 
So far as those, are concerned who teach 
anarchy, which I understand to be the 
destruction of all government, they can- 
not complain if the 
would destroy 


same 
should 


government 


they inflict the 
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same punishment that is visited upon 

other criminais.—Congressman Canon. 
— 


DEPORT EVERY ANARCHIST 

The severest measures that can be em- 
ployed in a lawful manner should be 
adopted in legislating to stamp out an- 
archism. We should take away the right 
of citizenship and deport all who advocate 
the overthrowing of governments and the 
assassination of rulers. I the se- 
verest punishment that lawfully 
imposed upon anyone who attempts the 
life of the President, the Vice President, 
or the members of the Cabinet. Those who 
advocate anarchy, either orally, in writ- 
ing, or. by publication should be deported. 
I am not wedded to any particular meth- 
od by which these people should be pun- 
ished, but in a general way should like to 
see such punishment visited upon them as 
would have a deterrent effect upon those 


favor 


can be 


OUR DAY 


DOUBTFUL OF SUCCESS 


Anarchy is one of the most delicate and 
difticult questions with which we have to 
deal. I do not know 
this grave question. Repressive legisla- 
will not with success, as it 
would have the effect of increasing the 
number of Anarchists. History is full of 
such instances of what I say, and we need 
only look to Spain, which has resorted to 


how to deal with 


tion meet 


stringent measures to crush out anarch- 
ism, to see the mistake of adopting vio- 
lent and unreasonable measures. It is a 
question which will engage our attention 
in the near future, but it must be handled 
with great delicacy and care, for if the 
proper legislation is not enacted we will 
be worse off than we are at 
Congressman Crumpacker. 


present.— 


<> 


WANTS THEM EXTERMINATED 


should dedicate an island to anarchy. All 
anarchists should be sent there, where 
they would have no law, no government, 
and nothing but desolation, where they 
could fight, quarrel, cut, and slash until 
the whole vile brood should be extermin- 
ated.—Congressman Landis. 
— 


VIEWPOINT. OF AN ANARCHIST 

Abraham Isaak is one of the leading an- 
archists of Chicago. He is so prominent, 
in fact, that not long ago he held a pub- 
lic debate with a noted socialist. The fol- 
lowing expression of opinion from hito 
will, therefore, have additional interest. 
He said: “You cannot stamp out an idea 


by persecution or prosecution. Russia 


has tried these things; yet Russia today 
is overriden with nihilism, which means 


force. If the 


deportation plan is en- 
who advocate this doctrine——Congress- We should crush the head of the ser- forced they will need many islands. It 
min Payne. pent, Anarchy, with an iron heel. We _ wiil spread the cause of anarchy.” 
Sr i ) a > | a a>) <a, > | Ce > | Ce, > |) ee ee ee, ee ee 


PREVENTING RABIES BY VACCINATION 


Many of the valuable animals exhibited 
at the recent bench show in New \York 
were marked, but not marred, by vaccina- 
tion scars. Not marred, because the vac- 
cine point was applied to the inner side 
of the left ear and so far back that the 
scar is not visible unless the ear is laid 
open. These vaccinated dogs were all 
strong, healthy, vigorous and good tem- 
pered. The only sickness that any of 
them ever had suffered was the slight in- 
disposition resulting from vaccination 
and which took the form of a light attack 
of distemper. 

Underlying the idea of dog vaccination 
is the identical principle that has brought 
about the compulsory 
school children—the 
ease. 


vaccination of 
prevention of dis- 
When the value of the idea has re- 
ceived a more general demonstration it 
is not improbable that it may be taken 
up by Boards of Health and that the dog 
owner may be compelled to show not only 
, license for his pet but a certificate of 
vaccination as well. 

Dog vaccination has taken such a hold 
on New York that Veterinarian T. E. De- 
laney, who is responsible for its intro- 
duction there, has been compelled to es- 
tablish in Westchester County, near the 
city line, a dog sanitarium, where animals 
sent to him for vaccination and treatment 
may be caged and watched during treat- 
ment. After years of patient labor Dr. 
Delaney has succeeded in demonstrating 
the truth of the germ theory in connec- 
tion with diseases of dogs, just as other 
physicians have demonstrated the same 
truth with respect to the diseases of hu- 
man beings. He has made cultures of 
the germs of distemper and mange, and 
he has discovered a serum, or antitoxin, 
that will destroy the germs and render 
the blood of healthy animals deadly to 
the microbe-organisms. 

He has also made some _ experiments 
with blood from rabid dogs, but the re- 
sults of these experiments he refuses to 
disclose at this time. It is believed, how- 
ever, that they have not been so success- 
ful as his experiments on the other lines. 
For obvious reasons it is difficult to ob- 
tain blood for the tests from living dogs 


suffering with rabies, and so far the doc- 
tor’s experiments have been made with 
blood taken from animals that had been 
dead anywhere from one to ten hours. 

But while Dr Delaney is reticent on this 
subject, some of his assistants are not. 
They are heartily in sympathy with him 
and the lines upon which he is working, 
and they do not hesitate to declare that 
he has carried out tests which prove con- 
clusively to their minds that he can pre- 
vent rabies by vaccination. 

Dr. Delaney is one of the foremost vet- 
erinarians in the country. When, after 
repeated experiments, he first broached 
the subject of dog vaccination there were 
many who laughed at the idea. In the 
face of many obstacles Dr. Delaney dem- 
onstrated before an international board 
of veterinarians that his discovery was 
one of great value, and since then the 
subject has provoked much discussion 
abroad. If dogs can be rendered immune 
to diseases, why not horses, and cattle, 
and sheep, and swine? is a question which 
French and German veterinarians are now 


* * 


seeking to answer through experiments, 
as a result of Dr. Delaney’s demonstra- 
tion. 

In the Westchester Dog Sanitarium Dr. 
Delaney is constantly experimenting with 
new serums. Blood is drawn from a dis- 
eased animal through an incision made in 
the thigh. This blood, or a portion of it, 
is then injected into a healthy animal, 
which is placed in a cage for observation. 
When the second animal has developed 
the disease he is bled in the same man- 
ner as the first one, and then cultures are 
made of the disease germ and the serum 
or antitoxin is developed for use in vac- 
cination. 

All vaccinations are made on the inner 
or under side of the ear. After vaccina- 
tion the dog develops fever and is irrita- 
ble and cross and uneasy. He eats vora- 
ciously, but is unable to retain his fcod. 
This condition usually lasts for a week or 
ten days; when the done its 
work, the temperature drops to normal 
and the animal becomes active, good-tem- 
pered, and healthy. 


virus has 


* * 


FIRST MUSK-OX TO REACH UNITED STATES ALIVE 


The shaggy-coated musk ox shown in 
the illustration is the first and only ani- 
mal of its kind to reach the United States 
alive. It was captured in the far north 





TH? MUsK-OX 


by Captain H. H. Bodfish of Vineyard 
Haven, Mass., placed aboard a whaling 
schooner, and after many trials and trib- 


ulations and the exchange of about 250 
telegrams landed in San Francisco on No- 
vember 8. The schooner left the arctic 
regions on March 7. 
spent in 


Several weeks were 
California in becoming accli- 
mated and it was then put aboard the 
ears and taken to Topeka, Kan. Here 
Miss Emma Kelly, known as the heroine 
of Alaska, christened it Miss Olive Jones. 
From that point it was brought to Chi- 
cago. and is now the property of Mr. 
Periolat, a furrier. 
— 


Great vrogress has been made in power 
transmissicn by electricity since the plant in 
the San Bernardino mountains, California, be- 
fan two and a half years ago to seni power 
a distance of eighty miles to Ios Angeles. 
Now a plant on the Upper Yuba river, in 
California, sends power by wire, says “En- 
gineering News,” over a distance of 184 miles 


to San Jose. The current is from 40,000 to 
60.000 volts. The current sent to Oakland goes 
142 miles. 
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BRIGHTENS THE LIVES OF CRIPPLES 


ONE OF MANY CHARITABLE DEPARTMENTS OF THE SHAFTESBURY SOCIETY, LONDON 
AN INTERVIEW WITH THE SECRETARY, MR. JOHN KIRK 











~HE Shaftesbury Society of London, 
‘| or as it is more familiarly known, 
the Ragged School Union, is performing 
a work which appeals to the sympathy 
and philanthropic impulses of the whole 
world. Its work in brightening the lives 
of 7,000 cripples in the English Metrop- 
olis is alone an undertaking of magni- 
tude, and when it is added that this is 
only one of many departments which 
have either been originated or absorbed 
by the society our interest increases. 





The head and heart and soul of the 











Shaftesbury Society is Mr. John Kirk, 


MR, JOHN KIRK the secretary. He became the as- 


sistant secretary of the Ragged 
School Union in 1867. and since 1839 has been the one in charge. 
Mr. Kirk is an actual worker among the schools and cripples, 
and is as modest as he is energetic. His duties bring him into 
contact. With the greatest in the land, and with the least; he is 
as courteous and respectful to the last as to the first. He has 
a genius for organization; a receptive mind; ability to read 
character; power of quick decision, unerring tact, and greatest 
virtue of all, a loving tenderness for children. 

It is doubtless efficient management which has gradually 
led the directors of other societies to hand over their work 
to the Shaftesbury Society, while they themselves have joined 
the Council, and thus year by year strengthened its claims 
upon the charitable. Thus the last report deals with the follow- 
ing departments: 

Cripples’ Aid Society. 

Holiday Homes. 

Fresh Air Fund. 

Gipsies’ Mission. Crutch and Kindness League. 

3arefoot Mission. Guild of the Good Samaritan. 

Benevolent Fund for Hungry Hearts and Hands League. 

and Destitute. Sea Shell and Children’s Scrap 

Local Missions. Book Mission. 

Faithful Service Prizes. 


Goose Club. 
tagged Church and Chapel 
Union. 


The work in behalf of the cripples is perhaps the most re- 
cent and most interesting. 

Until six years ago no one had any knowledge of the num- 
ber to be found in London alone. Mr. C. J. Montague, whe 
comes of a family long engaged in Ragged School Work, and 
who has given up a profession that he may devote himself to 
the little helpless ones, divides them into six classes: 

1. Nervous Cripples.—Paralytics, mentally deficient, and 
slow children. Also feebly vitalized children whose hospital 
lives have interfered with their schooling. 

2. Bone and Muscle Cripples.—The cured cripples left maimed, 
the child maimed by accident, and the child misshapen at birth. 

3. The Cripple in whom active disease appears to have 
ceased, but to whom a low state of health is a danger. 

4. The Cripple a prey to present disease. 

5. The helpless incurable likely to die young. 

6. The helpless incurable likely to reach adult life. 

Ten years ago an American, who was a great lover of chil- 
dren, came to London, and instead of the usual pursuit for 
wealth, sought out drift children in the East End, gathering 
them in sheds and halls and visiting the dwellings where they 
lived. With the help of outsiders he took them on the trams to 
Victoria Park or open 
fields, giving them 
buns. In doing this 
he found some heip- 
less creatures unable 





to join them, some 
indeed, who never 
left the house. On 
these he bestowed 
especial care, in all 
eases making a rec- 
ord of the name and 
residene 

From the first the 
R. S. U. helped to 
sustain the man and 
his work, and on his 


CRIPPLFS IN THE PLAY-ROOM AT SOUTH END HOLIDAY HOME. 





return to the States in 1893, it accepted the entire 
responsibility. A blind lady 


dergarten teacher was retained; and two other missionaries 


became a visitor; a_ kin- 
enlarged the field of enquiry; one of whom, Mr. A. E. Varney, 
has ever since been engaged in the work. Steadily the work 
went on, ever increasing, until in 1895 the names of some 1,500 
cripples were registered. 

In October of that year Mr. James Greenwood, with des- 
criptive power and sympathy, sketched in the columns of the 
Daily Telegraph the sad lot of some of these children, and 
urged that Christmas hampers might be sent to fifty of them, 
as had been done the previous Christmas by the R. S. U., so 
that helpless cripples might be the givers of a home feast. 
The suggestion of fifty multiplied into five hundred, and money 
poured into the editor’s office, finally to the amount of £8,000. 
A still more important result followed: friends sent in the 
names of nearly seven thousand cripples, more than quadrup- 
ling the list registered at the Cripples’ Department. The Tele- 
graph authorities were overwhelmed, and sought the aid of Mr. 
John Kirk, who, with all his staff, worked night and day that 
season. Eventually 5,500 hampers, worth nearly a sovereign 
each, and two hundred weight of coal were dispatched to the 
forlorn little folk. 

The experience was not repeated in other years, but good 
and permanent results were the outcome. The Cripples’ Mission 
now covers Greater London; all poor cripples, to the number 
of 7,000, are regularly visited and helped in some degree. The 
metropolis is divided into nineteen sections, and these again 
sub-divided into 195 centres; each centre dealing with some 
twenty to forty children. Many are able to attend a weekly 
or fortnightly meeting in Cripples’ Parlors, of which fifty 
exist, and here they are taught forms of work; and entertained. 

Several paid agents give their whole time to the work; 
otherwise the labor of the divisional and local superintendents, 
and nearly a thousand visitors, is entirely voluntary. Nor is 
it bestowed in any stinted measure: each tries his or her ut- 
most to lighten the lot of the unfortunates in their care, and 
raise funds for winter teas and summer treats. The young 
tady in charge of one centre in South London is a draper’s 
assistant, working every night except Thursday until 9:30, and 
giving that spare evening and Sunday to her beloved pupils. 

Volumes could be filled with examples of generosity, some 
of it implying self-denia!, but all offered most willingly, and 
with the spontaneity that marks the cheerful giver whom God 
loves. A soldier’s wife sends 2s. 6d. as a “thank-offering for my 
husband’s safety in one of the recent battles” in South Africa. 
The happy possessor of a phonograph charges his friends a 
penny for hearing it and remits 6s. A crippled lad in the North, 
to whom his mother has handed over her fowls, purposes send- 
ing 10 per cent. of his profits, and remits 3s. <A little girl who 
died after a long illness had saved 15s. 6d. from pocket money, 
und begged her mother to send this to Mr. Kirk that a cripple 
child might go to the sea-side. And a dancing-master, who ob- 
tains compensation for disablement, sends £5 toward others 
less fortunate. 

There is no class, from the lowest to the highest, unmindful 
of the helpless eripple. The late Duchess of Teck was constantlv 
to the fore; her daughter, the Princess of Wales, has repeatedly 
sent flowers and 
other gifts; Prin- 
cess Christian, with 
the aid of several 
donors, has built a 
home for crippled 
boys. at 





Windsor, 
and makes it her 
personalcare. Queen 
Alexandra, as Prin- 
cess of Wales, at- 
tended, in 1897, a 
dinner at the Peo- 
ple’s Palace of 1,000 
cripples. The Prince 
was with her. and 


Prince and _ Prin- 
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cess Charles of Denmark. and they moved about amongst 
the sufferers with smiles and kindly words. 

Only to a limited degree does the Cripples’ Mission employ 
remedial measures. There are Hospitals and Children’s. Socie- 
ties which exist to care for them medically and surgically. But 
the visitors of the Mission do not-neglect this branch of work. 
One great boon to some classes of cripples is proper surgical 
instruments, and they are often expensive. A sovereign well 
spent will sometimes save a child months and years of suffering. 
In necessitous cases parents are urged to pay a part, say one- 
fourth the cost, and the Mission will add another fourth. Rely- 
ing on the recommendation of the R. S. U., one of the existing 
Surgical Aid Societies will contribute, and the Hospital Sunday 
and Saturday Funds, make up the remainder. 

But the Union’s chief aid is given in the shape of fresh air 
by the sea-side, or in the country. And this, not for a day 
only, but for at least a fortnight, and possibly a month. Indeed. 
at the Southend Home, a dear little girl has stayed three 
years, lying on her back the whole time, and the doctors have 
hope that she will regain strength. 

The R. S. U. now maintains eight of these Holiday Homes, 
most of them winter and summer, thus enabling 7,000 children 
last year to spend several weeks under the care of kind ma- 
trons, to eat good food, to use an abundance of toys, and to 
take a bath in the sea, or inhale the fresh air of breezy hills. 

The comfort and novelties of what to 
seems a palace Jead to many quaint remarks. ointing to a door 
a little girl one day said: “What's that? What’s inside?” 
When told it was a pantry, her query was: “What’s a pantry?” 
“To keep food in.” “Oh,” replied the child. “we haven't got one, 
mother keeps the bread and butter and things under the bed, 
but nobody ever sees, for she puts A few 
“How nice it is 
to be here. not to have any beer cans flung at your head.” 


the slum children 


a curtain round.” 
days later this same child said to the matron: 


Drink is largely responsible for the accidents which cause 
cisablement and for the poverty which prevents recovery. 
* * * * * 


“One of the most pleasing features connected with cripple 
work,” says a writer in the United Temperance Gazette of 
London, “is the outcome ot a happy inspiration which came to 
the Rev. J. Reid Howatt. He is.a Presbyterian minister in 
South London, and reputed as the “prince of children’s preach- 
ers.’ His printed sermons and stories for young people are 
widely known. In the year 1895 he was editing a children’s 
column in the New Age, and one summer day he suggested 
that his young readers should mount mottoes on cards, shells 
or sea flowers for distribution to those compelled to stay 
at home. There were but few responses for the prizes he offer- 
ed, but the next week he printed an account of the joy these 
gave to the cripples who received them, and suggested that 
his readers might take each a cripple and agree to write a let- 
ter monthly or to send a picture book or other pleasant re- 
minder. 

This plan was quickly taken up, and in one year there were 
i,.200 members of the Crutch and Kindness League. The league 
notes were transferred from the New Age to the Temple Maga- 
zine. ‘Today it numbers 5.000 members residing in all parts of 
the world. Each member expresses a wish to be put into touch 
with a boy or girl cripple, and gives notice of change or relin- 
quishment. The letters and papers received brighten the crip- 
ples’ lives and exert much indirect influence for good on writer 
anc recipient. 

To attempt any detail of the religious, educational, phil- 
anthropie and industrial departments of the Shaftesbury So- 
ciety would cover many pages of Our Day. There are 40,009 
poor boys and girls gathered into Sunday Schools by this So- 
ciety each week, 41 week-night schools, 43 industrial classes, in 
some of which cripples are taught to make mats and 
remunerative occupations, 43 clothing clubs, 179 recreation 
classes and institutes, 7 creches, 110 mothers’ meetings and 170 
services held weekly at the mission churches. 


other 


There are 6,000 
voluntary workers engaged in carrying these movements for- 
ward. 


* * * * * 


WHAT GREAT THINKERS EAT AND HOW THEY LIVE 


FROM THE 


‘“ LONDON LANCET” 


I N a passage of his “confessions” de- coal and you will deaden the overburd- gifted with inspirations falling to no 
scanting upon the nature of drunk- ened flame. The great thinkers, the man of mere talent, however hard he 
enness, DeQuiney concludes that the ex- great workers in any direction but a works. Yet even so the genius works to 


act condition indicated is a 


accuracy in terms. He 


question of 
Was 
medical authority that a man could be, 
and had been, drunk upon a beefsteak. 
This is largely true, for even solid food 


assured on part been 


purely physical one, have for the most 
abstemious men. 
turally of small appetite they have exer- 
cised constant restraint, grudging from 
the play of higher functions every mo- 


illustrate his inspiration, whether it is 
Raphael at his easel or Shakespeare at 
his desk, with a kind of frenzy of appli- 
cation and a 
that 


If not na- 


continuous determination 


are impossible to men not so en- 


may produce at any rate great mental ment and every energy spent upon the dowed. 
torpor. The comfort of a good dinner animal activities of their nature. Habit Such labors of the will and of the 
may have suggested a writer’s theme, soon helps the fine effort of such people, 


we doubt if it ever promptly stirred his 
pen. It is the empty stomach that best 
suits a full head. and ideas that flow out 


and 


their fellows. 


freely before, retire 
substantial repast. 


With the entry of a 


it becomes natural for 
less, to drink less and to sleep less than 
Thus, in a long life of in- 
tellectual activity many scores of hours 


brain demand at the time the whole en- 


them to eat ergies of a human being. 


No lower mem- 
bers of the confederated body, which is 
man, must seek employment while the 
master parts are thus at work. So it is, 





Oliver Wendell Holmes, that 
charming blend of wit and _ scientific 
knowledge that gave the distinction to 
his writings, has discoursed this 
very point. He talks of the “bulbous- 
headed fellows steaming as they write” 
and shows how to meet the demands of 
thought and imagination. The brain 
must have more than its share of the 
circulating blood. There must be no ri- 
val in the full liver or the actively di- 


with 


upon 


gesting glands of the gastric mucous 
membrane. Do not eat heavily, then, if 


you are soon to think hard. Either your 
ideas or your dinner will be neglected 


and lie in a sorry weight upon your 
head or your. epigastrium. The poor, 
half-starving poet is familiar to every 


one. We may mitigate our pity. by re- 
flecting that in many cases he would 
have been no poet if he had not starved. 

Enough fuel to sustain the fire of life 
is necessary for work. but heap on the 


are utilized for the main purpose which 
in the case of other men are squandered 
upon the dinner table or in the 
nothingness of sleep or idling. 
Carlyle was justified in declaring a ca- 
pacity for work to be the éssence of 
Whatever great man’s life is 
read, no matter how brilliant’ his na- 
tural gifts, sooner or later he is found 
to have worked with unswerving con- 
stancy and imperturbable’ devotion. 
Others as gifted -have left no mark; it 
was in the will and power to work that 
the genius assérted itself. It is common 
to hear a.man'say “So-and-so is a genius, 
if he worked he could do anything.” 
Just because’ he does not work “So-and- 
so” must be denied the title. In the na- 
tural sciences and professions, such as 
medicine, that depend upon them, the in- 
evitableness of great work’ for great 
achievements is, perhaps, more: obvious 
than in the service of art and literature. 
The. artist-.and the. writer .of genius are 


mere 


venius. 


then, that the little-eating worker bless- 
es the world with fruits which the volup- 
tuary and the gourmet may possibly 
enjoy at his well-fed ease, but can never 
hope in the least degree to emulate. 
— 
THE COMING GLACIAL PERIOD 


~IR ROBERT BALL of Cambridge Uni- 

versity, England, lecturing recently at 
Columbia. University, predicted the advent of 
a glacial period in the distant future which 
will be in its nature worse than famine, flood, 
or pestilence. He said: “The huge sheets 
of ice will advance from the polar regions, 
plowing through the earth's surface and be- 
numbing. everything for hundreds of thou- 
sards of years.”’ 

The cause of the ice age is a configuration 
of the earth with the planets Jupiter and 
Venus in Pisces. The proximity of the earth 
to the sun has little to do with an ice age, 
but the precession of the equinoxes is instru- 
mental in the result. We get 63 per cent of 
the sun's heat in summer and 37 per cent in 


winter. When it comes about, as it does 
every astronomical period of 80,000 years or 
more, the summer is short and the winter 


long and the ice age resu ts. 
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DAILY LIFE OF A MISSIONARY IN COREA 


INTERESTING BITS OF EXPERIENCE AS TOLD BY A LADY NOW WORKING IN THAT 
CORNER OF GOD’S VINEYARD 


OW do missionaries live abroad while traveling among 
native peoples? This has been the first inquiry which 
has met the returned missionary to the United States 
and it is the last one to be answered before the departure for 
more work. Missionaries are generally so absorbed in their 
work and oftentimes so far removed from postal facilities that 
it is seldom a good descriptive letter comes from them. But 
here is one from Miss Sadie Harbaugh, a young woman mis- 
sionary, who left her home in Washington for Corea about 
six months ago. Miss Harbaugh had not been in Corea long 
enough to lose sight of the picturesque and strangeness of her 
surroundings and aptly describes them in these words: 
“T expect to be out in the country among the Coreans for 
# month or more, during which time I do not expect to hear 
a word in English or see a face that is not Corean. Tt is an 
experience, lL assure you. However, it is not at all depressing”. 
If you could look into my little eight by eight room tonight 
—and [ wish with all my heart you ecould—I am sure vou would 
say that it is quite cozy and comfortable. An eight-foot room 
is not very large, but it is large enough for one woman and an 
interesting outfit. 


“The greatest difficulty is that 


Lam always knocking my 
rht feet high at 
Some of the timbers are only about 


head against the rafters. Corean reoms are ei 





the highest part only. 
four feet six inches from the floor and as 1 am about an incl 
taller, we become more familiar some times than I care to be. 
The room has two doors and a window. The latter is aboui 
eighteen inches wide and the doors are about four feet and a 
half high, and between dodging and stooping to get in and 
out of the doors, I feel as though 1 had made a mistake in not 
adding to my outfit some kind of liniment that would keep my 
baek in order. The window and door frames are pasted over 
with white paper. with here and there a little round hole 
punched through to accommodate the inquisitive eyes of the 
natives. 

“A Corean floor is the handsomest part of the house. It is 
made of a plaster of mud with flues underneath for heating 
purposes. On the mud is pasted tive or six layers of paper 
and then a layer of heavy oiled paper. The floor is covered 
With oil and a fire is then left burning under it for three days 
before the oil is wiped up and the floor is ready for use. The 
paper is wiped up every now and then with oil to clean it, and 
in time it becomes a beautiful piece of bronze. I never saw a 
hard wood floor at home half so handsome. 

“My outfit consists of my steamer trunk. containing my 
study books, changes of clothing, bed clothing, a small eanvas 
folding cot; a small folding table; a light willow chair (with 
rockers T had a Chinese carpenter put on it, but it isn’t com- 
fortable, and a provision box containing twenty-five pounds of 
flour, some petatoes and some American canned goods. Besides 
these [ have a tea kettle, frying pan, stewing pan, « 


i) 


couple of 
granite plates, cups and saucers, and knife, fork and two 
I started out without a cook, thinking I would rather 


do my work myself than bother with one, but I have to do my 


spoons. 


cooking in a shallow stone hasin with a charcoal fire above and 
below the pan, and it is a decidedly slow process and has al- 
veady taken so many hours of the day away from my other 
and more important work that yesterday I sent back to Seoul 
for some one, and I shall be glad to resign that part of my 
work. It is a work of art to keep pots and pans balanced on 
the charcoal. Today I tipped one over and burned my hand 
and eame near being sealded badly. 

“Day before vesterday I left Seoul with one of our Bible 
women to accompany me. I wish you could have a picture of 
Three coolies headed it—one with the provi- 
I followed 
in a two-coolie open chair and the Bible woman in a Corean 
closed chair came last. We went through the dirty alleys of 
the city, out through the west gate, and then to the north, for 
a short distance traveling along outside the wall. 

“Tn a little while we passed the Liberty Arch, I think it is 
ealled, which was erected when Corea ceased to pay tribute 
to China. A few hundred yards further on is a pass cut 
through a mountain, through which the Chinese came annual- 
We passed through this. and then went 


the procession. 
sion box and the others with the smaller articles. 


lv to receive tribute. 


by the Lone Tree mountain, which stands a bare peak, except 
for a solitary tree on the summit, like a sentinel over against 
Seoul; and then out into the open country, winding through 
the valleys, with the mountains rising beautifully on all sides 
of us. 

“Now and then the coolies would put down the chairs and 
rest, or, 1 am sorry to say, set us down in front of a ‘seul, 
or Wine shop, and go in for a drink. Their money soon guve 
out, however, and they had to quit. They asked for some of 


seul, but when I declined 


their pay in advance to buy more 
they went on without cominent. ‘Their ‘seul’ is made of rice, 
Tt. 


Drunken Coreans are a common sight. The 





1 think, but 1 am not sure. It is thick, and looks like yeu 
it is intoxicating. 
Coreans do not use opium. 

“Toward the end of the valley and to the west in the fork 
of the hills was a larger village, 


houses, 


of perhaps some 200 or 250 


This was Ko Wang and my first stopping place. Coi- 


ing into the village we passed through an avenue of willow 


trees. and the whole eveni 





scene was sweet and quiet. 


“Without any inquiry from us the people along the way 


directed the coolies to the ‘kyo, or, in language vou can unde 


stand, to the Christian meeting place—it cannot be properly 


called a chureh. There are some thirty-five or forty Christians 
in the village. Their meeting house is the regular Corean 


thatched-roofed, mud-walled house adapted for the p irpose. 
“T wish you could see the old keeper and his wife, wh» 


probably owned the place before the Christians seeured it for 


a place of worship. You would only have to look at the ! 
man’s face to tell he was a Christian. Jt fairly beams. And 
1 wish you could hear him sing. That he cannot ‘sing’? goes 
without saying. But he knows and appreciates the meaning 


of the words and seems to love to sing them, and while the 


effect would perhaps be very laughable to an outsider, it seems 


very sweet to me, for the heart is sincere. though the s« 


are not musical. The first night 1 came I was quite tired, and 
so after a cold lunch and prayers with them spread my cot and 
went to bed. Put Ll was soon awakened by the old gentlem 
hymns of praise. , 

“Yesterday, which was my first day, I spent in receiving 
the people who came and in adjusting myself to my new sii 


reundings. After the people started to come in the morning T 


do not think there was any time during the day there was not 
some one here. There is hardly «ny such thing as privacy. 
When I want to eat my meals I have to go to my room and 


shut the windows and doors. Yesterday they examined my bel 


and belongings until I almost began to wonder if it were net 


a sin to have such a luxury as even a canvas cot when others 
had to sleep on the floor. However, since I don't care about 
committing the worse sin of suicide I think I shall hold en to 
my cot and my few other belongings. 


1oing ou ra) 1e houses in town with Lois, re Bible 
“*( ‘ t to the ] t th T 1} Bibl 


woman, is really the most trying part of the work. This plore 
where [ am staying is perfectly clean and sweet smelling. [It 
is rather up the side of a hill and the air is fresh and pure, 


but some of the places we went to see today were awful. We 
stayed out until 2 o'clock, and I think about one more house 
would have laid me up with a sick headache for the balance 
of the day. We were kindly received every place we went, und 
making friends of the people we hope will be the initial step 
to making them Christians. : 

“T cooked my dinner of beans and potatoes after coming 
back, with several boys and women in to wateh the process. 
Since dinner I have been entertaining some boys. who IT um 
quite sure have spent three-fourths of their time here since 
my arrival and have been watching everything I do with the 
closest interest. The Coreans who have not been taught by 
foreigners think it is such a disgrace to work T expect I have 
absolutely secandalized them by doing my These 
boys seem to be quite promising and I hope we will get them. 
It seems very likely we shall. Iam going to be here only one 
week, but that is an event with them. 


own work. 


“Tam going to put in a great deal of time with this country 


work, if possible. Iam going to stuy nere one week. Then we 
are going to walk to another village eight miles distant, stay 


there a week. and then go to another five miles further on 
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and stay there a week. My supplies will be exhausted by that xs | outside of 
time, su I shall either go on to Songdo until 1 hear definitely 
whether Miss H. and I will be there this winter, or go back to 


Seoul until I hear.” 


have had but one unpleasant experience 





fleas and physical discomterts—since leaving Seoul, fifteen days 
ngo, and that was nothing more than unpleasant. One day 
While in La-seul-miak, we went over into the next valley to a 
little hamlet where one of our Christian families was living. 
After teaching the women who gathered in the court of the 


Writing since the above, Miss Harbaugh says: “Many wom- 
en have been here today and it is almost 1 o’clock now and the 
last one is gone except several of the Christian women who 
have lingered to talk with Lois. This evening we had a short 
service. ‘he women’s part of the room was crowded and the 
room adjoining that end of the meeting room was also fuil. 
Among the worshipers were two wives of a ‘nyangban’ and 
crowd of their servants. It is interesting to watch them. 
Strange to say the wives of the same man usually seem to be 
on very friendly terms ‘with each other. 


Christian dwelling, Lois said that while I stayed awhile and 
had a little visit with the ‘powe-een,’ or lady, she would go 
Well, she stayed and stayed, 
and my small supply of talk gave out and the woman’s chest- 
nuts, on Which she was bountifully supplying me, gave out as 
Finally I said I would 


out and visit some of the houses. 


well, or rather | could not eat any more. 
have to gs and would she please call Lois. 
[ missed the young 
married man—oi the immense age of perhaps thirteen—who 
was here last night. 

“Nearly every Corean woman in the village, I suppose, who 
ever went out at all—and they are not so strict on this point 
in these little country towns as in larger ones—came to my 
‘pang-ee,’ and we had an opportunity to teach them all. I 
found that the Christians’ also teaching 
places. As soon as we would go to them the neighborlrood 
women would gather in and we never failed to avail ourselves 
of the opportunity. 


“The men of the place--a rough, rollicking lot—had come 
into the hanidet from their harvesting for their ‘pap’ (rice) 
while Ll was there, and they were just crazy to get a ‘kore- 
kyang’ or sight-see of the foreign woman. I could see them 
pass and repass the door leading out of the court, but they 
could not get more than a glimpse of me. But when the 


women of the house went to call Lois, in they flocked pell-mell, 


houses were good 


and they gazed and then commented. A few minutes of such ' 
a situation was enough for me and out I got, and was about 


to start back to La-seul-mak when Lois made her appearance.” 





PICKING OUT EMPERORS IN CHINA ; 


had grown 
independence she concluded it was time 


that Kwang Su was the nephew of 


HE announcement that Pu Chun, the so up and shown some signs of 
heir apparent to the Chinese throne, that lady as well as the nephew of her 





has been degraded because his father, 
Prince Tuan, took such a prominent part 
in the Boxer uprising, foreshadows the 
appointment of a successor, and these im- 
perial Chinese successions are among the 
most complicated of Chinese puzzles. 
Theoretically the selection rests with the 
heads of the imperial clans, but the per- 
son or persons having the greatest power 
at the palace in Peking determine the 
choice, and they may violate the law in 
so dcing with impunity. Latterly, the 
exceptions to the regular order have been 
more frequent than a strict obseryance 
of custom. 

The present emperor, Kwang Su, was 
chosen with the usual forms, but in bold 
defiance of that most sacred of Chinese 
institutions, ancestor worship. This may 
be shown by a genealogical tree, from 
which certain other irregularities may be 
explained also for the purpose of indicat- 
ing the position of various royalties who 
have got into print of late. 

Beginning with the Emperor Tao 
Kwang, those descendants of his with 
whom we are concerned now appear in 
the following: 


Tao Kwang. 


Prince Tun. 


| 


Prince Tuan. 


Prince Chun. Hien Fung. 


| 
Kwang Su. Tung Che. 


Pu Chun. 

Hien Fung succeeded Tao Kwang as 
emperor and he was succeeded by Tung 
Che, who was the son of the present Em- 
press Dowager. Tung Che died childless. 
Of the two brothers of Hien Fung who 
appear in the table Prince Tun was the 
elder. He was older than Hien Fung 
himself, but in some way was disqualified 
for the throne. Prince Chun was much 
younger, being the seventh son of Tao 
Kwang, but he had the good fortune to 
marry a sister of the Empress Dowager, 


husband, the Emperor Hien Fung. to prepare for another death in the pal- 


Tung Che, their son, died when he was 
a young man, and some say that he was 
assisted in the act by his mother. 
ever that may be, she decided that the 
nephew, then a child of .3, should suc- 
ceed though he was of the 
Thus Che 
without anyone to perform the ancestral 
rites for him, since Kwang Su was pro- 
claimed, not as his adopted son, that be- 
ing impossible, but as the adopted son of 
Hien Fung, who belonged to the preceding 
generation. 


Hlow- 


him, same 


generation. Tung was left 


But, as the Chicago Record-Herald says, 
the Dowager got what she wanted, a sec- 
ond long regency, and when Kwang Su 


ace. Prince Tuan, the cousin of the em- 
peror, being high in her favor, and the 
emperor himself having no children, she 
Chun for the succession, 
naming him as the adopted son of Tung 
Che. This left Kwang Su in a trying and 
precarious situation, but she was tired of 
Kwang Su and thought only of getting 
another infant on the throne so that she 


picked out Pu 


might have a new regency. 

The dispatches do not tell who the next 
victim will be, but his anxipus parents 
thought that 
the Empress is much older than she was 
when she began to rule for Tung Che and 
Kwang Su. 


may take comfort in the 
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OUR DAY 


NEW DEVICE TO AVOID TRAIN WRECKS 


OPINIONS OF RAILWAY EXPERTS ON THE CAUSES OF SOME RECENT DISASTERS 


A. system of block signals has 

been invented which promises to 
prove the greatest advance in protection 
of life on railways which has thus far 
been made. Under the new system with 
Which the Chicago and Eastern Illinois is 
equipping its double track line between 
Momence and Dolton Junction, the track 
is divided into “blocks” of three-quar- 
ters of a mile in length. The ordinary 
track circuit used in operating all auto- 
signals furnishes the 
electrical power. 


matic necessary 
In the cab of each lo- 
comotive are placed two miniature elec- 
tric lamps, one white and the other red. 
When the engine is in service on the road 
one or the other of these lamps burns all 
the time. When the white light burns the 
train can proceed in absolute safety, as it 
indicates that the track is clear of all 
obstacles for one and_ one-half miles 
ahead. When the white light goes out 
and the red flashes it indicates that the 
track is clear for three-quarters of a 
mile, but that in the succeeding “block” 
danger exists, and the engineer must 
bring his train to a stop before reaching 
the second block. 

A train in passing over these blocks 
will control the instruments at the block 
intersection in such a manner that a train 
entering the second block in the rear of 
the first train will receive the stop signal. 
Switches, derails, fouling points and train 
order signals are so connected with this 
system that any derangement of their 
parts will change the signal from white 
to red in an approaching engine three- 
quarters of a mile away. ‘The system is 
not affected by snow or sleet, can be in- 
stalled on single or double tracks, or as 
an auxiliary of automatic cr manual sys- 
tems already in use. 

This attempt to place a light within the 
cab of the engine and thus avoid the risk 
of mistakes which might easily occur 
through storm, or fog, or the failure on 
the part of some trainman to set proper 
signals, is of such importance that the 
Chicago Tribune has been interviewing 
the managers of great railway systems in 
regard to it. Some of them consider the 
new device in an experimental stage, 
while others are inclined to attribute 
train wrecks to other causes than proper 
signal service. 

eee 

A. C. Miller who has seen more than 
thirty years of railway service and who 
is now the chief train dispatcher of the 
Chicago, Burlington and Quincy railroad, 
is perhaps as fully qualified to discuss 
this question as any one in the service. 
Mr. Miller holds that written orders 
should not be used at all for delivery to 
train or engine men. He asserts that 
automatie signals in engine cabs, oper- 
ated by electric circuits along the tracks, 
form the safest method which can be de- 
The placing of signals along the 
tracks at this day, when trains run as 
high as eighty miles an hour, is held to he 
unsafe, as they cannot always be read 
aright by the eye of the engineer when 


vised 


EXPERIMENTS NOW BEING MADE 


going at such speed. He says on this point: 

“Trains are practically signaled toda) 
Robert Stevenson 
moved his first engine—that is, the en- 
gineman is required to look ahead and 


as they were when 


depend absolutely on his eyesight to see 
a distant object that is dangerous to his 
train in time 


reaching it. 


enough to stop’ before 

“In the early days of railroading, when 
trains were running at a slow speed, this 
method was effective, but today under the 
speed of seventy-five to ninety miles an 
hour it is obsolete and does not meet the 
requirements of the occasion. All out- 
side signaling systems are seriously de- 
fective for the reason that during storms 
and fog, when they are of the utmost ne- 
cessity, they cannot be seen. Therefore 
it is self-evident that the train should 
earry with it its own signal, and thereby 
become a moving block, and that the sig- 
nal should be placed in the cab of the lo- 
comotive in plain view of the engineman, 
where it can be seen at all times regard- 
less of the most adverse conditions, and 
until this is done all human means for the 
safe handling of trains will not have been 
adopted. 

“Within the last thirty days several ter- 
rible accidents have occurred. One _ be- 
tween two passenger trains on straight 
track, where the view was clear and unob- 
structed, caused by the engineer on one 
of the trains running by the station 
where he was to meet the _ other, 
and notwithstanding that each engineer 
saw the headlight of the other they came 
together with terrific force, and a number 
of lives were lost. Another collision oe- 
curred between a high speed passenger 
train and a freight train on a single track 
road around a sharp curve, in which the 
enginemen of both trains and a number 
of people were killed. Another accident 
occurred by a passenger train striking 
the engine of a freight train that was 
running in the same direction with the 
passenger train, and which had failed to 
clear on the siding. 

“When we contemplate such accidents 
and realize that we may be the next vic- 
tims to imperfect methods of operating 
trains, we are justified in demanding of 
the railroad managers that they. shall in- 
troduce on their roads a system of signal- 
ing that will place the warning signal in 
the cab of every locomotive, where the 
engineer cannot fail to see it, and that 
each train shall control absolutely the 
section of track on which it is moving. 
That this can be done admits of no doubt. 

“Attention has been called recently to 
the Chicago and Eastern Tllinois railway, 
for the reason that it is now installing a 
signaling system that comprises all 
points enumerated in the foregoing. 
While this road is not one of the greatest 
railroad systems, it possesses a manage- 
ment second to none, who realized some 
time ago that a svstem of signaling bet- 
ter than the outside svstem was a neces- 
sity, and they believe the cab signal sys- 


tem which thev have adopted will solve 


the question of collisions and make it 
impossible for them to occur. 

“It is a fact that the lives of the pas- 
sengers on high speed trains today de- 
pend absolutely .upon the watchfulness 
and care of one man—the engineer. If 
anything goes wrong with him the train 
rushes headlong to destruction, and when 
the public fully realizes that this is so 
they will enact such legislation as will 
force railroad managers either to place a 
man on each locomotive whose duty it 
will be to watch for signals, or to adopt 
a signaling system that travels with the 
train, and, possibly, automatically 
each train in time of danger.” 


: k # 


stop 


C. E. Sims, division superintendent of 
the Pennsylvania system, put forth this 
idea: 

“Double tracking of all railroads and 
the building of third and fourth tracks 
for freight traffic, as fast as business 
warrants it, and the block system every- 
where, will prevent most of the disas- 
trous wrecks. Most railroads that have 
the block sysiem have it only at danger- 
ous points, where wrecks are frequent 
Other parts of the road where the dan- 
ger apparently is not great, are left with- 
out the system, and it is at these points, 
when a slip is made, that a wreck gener- 
ally oecurs. 

“The use of the block system ought to 
be made more positive everywhere. Side 
tracks ought to be located and signals so 
arranged that no train could leave a sid- 
ing till all possible danger is past, and so 
that no train can enter a siding until the 
coast is absolutely clear. If side tracks 
were all protected by block signals there 
would be small liability of wrecks. 

“[ believe railroad officials ought to 
say oftener than they do: ‘We can’t let 
this man run any longer.’ It is a hard 
thing to say, as in nine cases out of ten 
when you take an old engineer off his en- 
gine you kill him within a year or two. 
It is like taking his life away. But the 
merit system ought to prevail, instead of 
seniority. This is where the pension sys- 
tem is of advantage. 

“Better facilities for railroad employes 
at the ends of divisions, where they are 
compelled to pass their time away from 
home, will increase the efficiency of em- 
ployes. The Pennsylvania is a firm be- 
liever in railroad Y. M. C. A. buildings 
and railroad reading rooms. The man 
who comes in from a hard run, with the 
expectation of starting out again after a 
few hours’ rest, ought to be provided with 
a good place to spend his time. Fewer 
railroad men would break down or get 
in bad habits if thev had better care. 

“Employes should not be allowed or 
compelled to go out on trains with insuf- 
ficient sleep. Most railroads exercise 
great care in this respect already, but 
there are emergencies when train crews 
are sent out on runs after long hours of 
Accidents are often traced directly 
to this cause. Young men should be 
taken into the rervice. The 


work. 


Pennsyl- 








vania bas a rule not to hire men who are 
over 35 years old. That will give better 
service.” 

%* *& € 


M. J. 
Eastern 


Carpenter, president Chicago and 

Illinvis railway, which road is 
now making a trial of signals within the 
engine cab, said: 

“It is as impossible for railroads to re- 
move entirely the possibility of railroad 
aceidents as it is for a man to guard him- 
self so that he never will slip on the ice. 
It is hoped by the offi- 
cials that the new in- 
stalled on the road for a test will prove 
successful. 


Eastern Illinois 


device now being 


“This device keeps the signal constant- 
ly before the engineer in his cab. It does 
not provide against the carelessness of an 
engineer, but if successful it will make 
it almost impossible for him to be ecare- 
less. 

“Phere is a sixth sense developed in 
train dispatchers and men responsible for 
the movements of trains, and it is thought 
that this can be relied upon to aid the 
new device. Any train dispatcher can tell 
you that he can be asleep with a dozen 
instruments sounding around him and yet 
if there is a call for him he will 
immediately. I that 


awake 


believe this 


sense 


* 


THE SEA SERPE 


/ FTER being the subject for many 
i \ years of uncertainty, doubt and 
even downright disbelief, the sea serpent 


has been vindicated officially, and evi- 
dence of its living, breathing, spouting 


reality duly recorded in the Government 


archives in Washington. In a report to 


the Hydrographic office of the Navy De- 
partment, Henry H. Neligan, one of the 


regular observers of marine events desig- 


nated by the Chief Hvdrographer. oft- 
cially vouches for the existence of one 
of these monsters of the deep. Mr. Neli- 
gan’s report was mailed in Liverpool, 


where he arrived on Nov. steam- 
ship Trada, of which he is third officer. 


The 


10 on the 


serpent was seen while the Trada 
was on her last regular voyage from 
Galveston to Liverpool, and a whopper 
he was, a hundred feet long. Here is 
Mr. Neligan’s report, written in one of 


the official record books, furnished to its 
observers by the Hydrographic oftice: 
“Oct. 26, 1901—At 11 a. m. today. in lat- 


itude 27 degrees 26 minutes north, and 
longitude 90 
passed a 


about 


degrees 18 
large sea serpent 
100 feet long. The head had a 
blunt square nose and was ejecting water 
to the heighth of two or three feet from 
its nostrils. The animal or fish had 
three distinct sets of fins and a tail lying 
across like a porpoise. On its back 


minutes west, 


appearing 


was 
a series of humps like a camel. It was 
heading about east (true) and moving 
slowly. Henry H. Neligan. 


Third Officer Steamship Irada. 

The latitude and longitude mentioned 
by Mr. Neligan are in the Gulf of Mexico, 
the exact point being about one hun- 
dred and twenty miles southwest of the 
mouth river. The 
word “true” after “east” does not refer 
to Mr. Neligan’s story, but means that 
the monster was heading actually east 


of the Mississippi 
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will aid the engineer who might lapse at 
his post. If there is a red light shining 
in his eab and telling of an obstruction 
on the road ahead, even if it were possi- 
ble that he and his fireman should be neg- 
leetful, I believe that he would know in- 
tuitively that danger was ahead. 

“The new system has not progressed so 
far that we can judge what its results 
will be, but it promises well. 
the 


We believe 
are trained to the 
highest degree of caution, but this is an 
impatient, rushing nation. <A 
take 


men themselves 


man will 


chances to maintain his record of 


being on time. ‘The passengers want him 
to be on time, and the engineer is bound 
to make the effort. 
life is more at 


Naturally his own 
stake than those of the 
passengers and it is natural to suppose 
that he will take precautions for his own 
preservation, 

“We had an accident today in our Dan- 
ville vards. Two locomotives came _ to- 
gether in a collision, but no one was in- 
jured. One an excuse 
which is commonly advanced for such ac- 
cidents. He declares that the steam and 
smoke enveloped his engine so that he 
could not see the track ahead. If the sig- 
naling device were in the cab such condi- 
tions could not result in accidents, be- 
cause the signal could not be obscured. 


engineer makes 


* 
NT A REALITY 


and not easterly by magnetic compass, 
Which varies slightly from the true di- 
As for Mr. Neligan, his respon- 
sibility is vouched for by the officers of 
the Hydrographic office. 


rection. 


He has been an 
observer for that branch of the Navy De- 
partment for the 


and always 


past thirteen months 
has sent trustworthy and 
valuable reports. 


Officers of the Hydrographic office 


are 
believers in the existence of the sea ser- 
pent. One of them said: “I am not 
one of those persons who have no 
faith in the sea serpent theory. Un- 
doubtedly these serpents existed in an- 


‘ient times, and it requires no stretch 
of belief to accept the idea that they 
cxist today. We know that monsters 


existed on land in prehistorie times and 
that their 


disappearance has probably 
been due to constantly changing climatic 
‘conditions. But there has been 
eally no change, if any at all, in 
dition 


practi- 


the con- 


of the sea. These large animals 
or fish naturally sought the deepest wa- 
ters. They are probably very few in 
number and are seldom seen. But men 
who follow the sea have vouched for 
their existence. I, myself, have seen 
small sea serpents, a yard or so long, 


in the Indian Ocean. That larger species 
exist T have always believed.” 
> 


TO OVERCOME SWIMMERS’ CRAMP 


VERY German soldier is taught to 
E swim in a thoroughly systematic 
fashion. When a man hesitates to dive 
from a high elevation, he is simply seized 
by his ankles and swung off. After this 
heroic treatment, he can generally dive. 
A former instructor in the German army 
says that only when the soldier can swim 
a full hour can he graduate from the 
school. One thing that all the men are 


tuught is to swim under water with their 
eyes open. In ordinarily clear streams 
you ean see for six or eight feet and in 
very clear water ten feet. The advant- 
ages of this appear when a man goes un- 
der water to rescue a drowning comrade. 
He is thus able to approach him from 
behind and to get a grip on the head or 
some part of the body without running 
the danger of being seized and carried 
down. 

Cramps come where a vein near the 
skin numbed and the circula- 
tion is stopped at that point. The un- 
trained swimmer goes on working that 
leg in a frantie effort to get back to 
shore, the great strain tells on his heart 
and down he goes usually to stay. To 
overcome the cramps the German soldier 
is taught, if the cramp is in his leg, to 
turn over on his back and while keeping 
himself afloat rub the cramped vein until 
the numbness disappears and the circula- 
tion starts again. If he can do this, he 
tries working the leg in a certain direc- 
tion. lf he can do this without pain, he 
keeps ahead. If he can’t, he tries some 
other movement of the leg. If he fails 
in all, merely keeps himself 
afloat by using his hands and a man 
lying on his back has no need for his 
legs to keep him above water. Of course, 
there is sudden cramping of the 
veins all over the body; the heart ac- 
tion ceases almost instantly and the man 
goes down like a shot and stays down 


becomes 


then he 


the 


like one. But in the ordinary cramping 
of a leg or of both legs there is no 
danger where the swimmer has_ been 


taught to use his natural resources. 
— 
TRUNK STEAMSHIPS 
7 HE Westonby, a trunk steamer, of which 
type thirty exist, sailed out of 
Galveston harbor the other day. Trunk steam- 


over 


ers came out five years ago as a new and 
novel idea, but without regard to art. The 
captain of the Westonby, Capt. McCarthy, 
was the first shipmaster to brave the seas 


ind the wit and humor of the world with the 
lirst trunk steamer, the Trunkby. 


Since then 
he has traveled in them throughout a good 
portion of the globe and has enjoyed more 


comfort at sea than the average shipmaster 
in the same length of time, for trunk steam- 
ers are excellent riding vessels. 

The steel trunk, from which 
built up through the 
the vessel from stem to stern. From 
the base of the trunk to the 
steamer is the sloping deck. The hatches are 

vcated on the top of the trunk, and the hatch 
ovomings are about 1414 feet from the water 
ine when fully loaded. In case of high seas 
strike the side of the trunk and fall 


yack on the sloping deck, where their weight 


ef 


ffsets the force they exerted in striking, thus 
iending to the ship on an even keel. 
Not being able to break over the steamer, the 


the steamer 


gets its designation, is 
middle of 


sides of the 


these 


keep 


Sea never reaches the hatches, which always 
remain intact. Another feature in connection 
with the trunk is the prevention of shifting 
of cargo at sea, an event that sometimes gives 
a vessel a dangerous list. In the case of grain 
and such loose cargo, that cargo in the trumk 
serves to keep the cargo in the holds below 
in one solid mass, the only shifting that is 
done being in the hatches of the trunk. Thus 
the steamer trims itself, the trunk being aid- 
ed in this by the sloping deck. Just at the 
bottom of the trunk wall and on the inside 
is a gutter of steel which is put there t- 
earry off the “perspiration” of the cargo and 
take it into the bilges. 
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THE RUSTY MACHINERY OF PARLIAMENT 


PECULIARITIES OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS AND HOUSE OF LORDS EXPLAINED 
By T. P. O'CONNOR 


Ikki) everything else in the British constitution, the houses 
of Paliament are the siow, irregular and unsymmetrical 
growth of centuries. Changes in these assemblies are so 

slow as 10 be scarcely perceptible 





in one house, indeed, changes 
have practically ceased to be made. Few people know that the 
House of Lords—unlike the House of Commons—is as a law 
unto itself. The Lord Chancellor has no such powers as those 
that belong to the Speaker in the popular chamber. The cail 
of a member by the Speaker practically ends the business; 1 
do not remember a case in which the Speaker’s call has been 
questioned. 

In the House of Lords the Lord Chancellor, it is true, does 
call out the name of the peer whom he thinks he ought to in- 
vite to speak; but the decision of the Lord Chancellor has no 
binding force; and, indeed, divisions have taken place more 
than once in my own time as to whether one peer or another 
should be called upon to speak. 

But in the House of Commons changes have been made, 
and some of them very vast and momentous changes. The 
tramework, nevertheless, of the machinery remains pretty 
much the same, and provisions, safeguards and methods are 
perpetrated in the days of an omnipotent democracy, a free 
and vigilant press and a strictly constitutional sovereigrf, 
which were found necessary in the times when there was no 
large mass of voters, no daily press, and when the king still 
sought to raise money without the assent of Parliament. 

The methods of voting money are most calculated to dem- 
onstrate the rustiness of present-day parliamentary machin- 
ery. Before a government can get sixpence for anything what- 
ever, it has to “set up a committee,” as the phrase goes. To 
explain this, let me give an example. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has—as everybody knows—to bring in every year a 
budget—that is to say, a series of measures which will raise 
the funds necessary to carry on the public services. 

Now consider all that he has to do before he gets his 
money. As his measure involves money, he has to begin with 
a committee: for it must be remembered that every bill which 
makes any money demand on the state has to be begun with a 
committee. The bills of the Chancellor of the Exchequer deal 
with money in every clause, and one can understand the safe- 
guard: but if there be but one clause in a public bill which 
deals with money, the House has to go into committee as to 
these clauses before the bill can be introduced. So the Chan 
cellor begins his budget in committee of the House, with Mr. 
Lowther, or whoever else is the existing chairman of commit- 
tees, in the chair. 

Then each one of the resolutions raising money has to be 
submitted to this committee. Sometimes this stage of the 
budget business may take several days; it has done so this year, 
for instance, when the different taxes have been examined 
over and over again. The sugar tax was debated; the tea tax 
was debated; the coal tax led to a very prolonged debate, ex- 
tending over the better part of three days. 

The budget at last gets through this preliminary commit- 
tee stage, but it is only starting on its career when it has got 
even thus far. For the proposals have then to be embodied in 

bill, and the bill has to go through all the stages of every 
other bill, just as if not one word had even been said about any 
‘f its proposals. The first reading of the bill—as of nearly 
every bill—is purely formal. But the second reading may lead 
to a long debate. 

For instance, this vear it was on the second reading of the 
budget bill that Mr. Morley made the speech against the war 
which has attracted so much attention. And his speech came, 
not on the first day of the debate on the second reading of 
the bill, nor even, if I remember rightly, on the seeénd, but 
on the third day. 

Even vet the budget is not passed. It has to go into com- 
mittee once again; and once again members are at liberty to 
raise in this committee stage precisely the same questions as 
they were at liberty to raise when the original committee 
Stage—namely, that which preceded the introduction of the 
hill—was under discussion. The sugar tax can be again dis- 
cussed; the tea tax can be again discussed: the coal tax can 
be again discussed. And a committee stage thus may occupy 


weeks; and not till then can the bill go to the third reading 
and be finally disposed of. When Sir William Harcourt 
brought in the bill in 1894 which increased the death duties the 
bill took weeks; and it might have even gone into months, sc 
many are the opportunities which the rules of the House give 
for the discussion of a budget measure. 

I don’t think anybody has a right to complain of all these 
precautions in the case of a budget bill, as I stated in a letter 
published in The Express. That, after all, is the annual bill of 
the nation; and it is only right that it should be subjected to 
the most thorough and prolonged examination. But the pre- 
cautions which are taken with regard to the vast annual 
money bill are equally applied to all other bills and to all 
other proceedings whatsoever which bring in money. And this 
idea—that the giving of money shall be encountered by five- 
barred gates of procedure, so to speak—runs through the 
whole machinery of the House of Commons. It is all a rem- 
nant of the time when the King, on the one side, was trying 
to get money without the House of Commons, and when the 
Hlouse of Commons, on the other side, was as determined that 
it should not give a penny without having had an opportunity 
of discussing it in every form or shape. 

Take one of the most curious rules of the House. It may 
have been observed quite recently that the Government had to 
give up practically the greater part of a day to the discussion 
of so simple a question as the motion to adjourn over the holi- 
days. _Now, everybody wanted a holiday, and the one point to 
be discussed was whether the holiday was to consist of this 
number of days or of that. 

It might well have been expected that a question so small 
would be decided in an hour, vor a couple of hours, at least. 
As a matter of fact, it took five or six hours. But the reason 
is that on a motion to adjourn the House every member has a 
right to speak, and to speak on every subject under the sun. 
It may be South Africa; it may be a village row in Ireland; it 
may be a workhouse scandal in London; it may be the largest 
cr the smallest question—the member has a right to raise it 
on the motion for adjournment. 

I do not say that this is not a defensible proceeding, but 
again it is palpably a relic of the time when the King was 
always trying to get rid of the House of Commons and the 
House of Commons was equally resolved if it did have to sepa- 
rate that it would give the King a bit of its mind before so 
doing. 

But the curiosities of financial machinery in the House of 
Commons are better brought out in the treatment of the esti- 
mates than in almost anything else. The estimates—I should 


explain to the nonparliamentury reader—are the accounts for 
the vear of the expenses of the different departments of state. 
Every single penny that is expended—except what is in the 
consolidation fund, which moneys are removed from the sur- 
vey of Parliament—the salaries of judges and other such of- 


ficials—every penny that is expended in the publie service has 
to figure in these estimates 

Now it is in the power of any member of Parliament what- 
soever to raise a question on any one of these items. He 
may speak on it at any length he pleases; and—this is a 
nost important consideration—he can speak on it as many 
times as he likes. Just consider what this means. There are 
six hundred and seventy members in the House. Of course 
only some fifty or a hundred of these appear in the House 
curing the discussion of the estimates. 

Each one of these fifty or a hundred can speak several 
times over on each item among several hundred of votes. He can 
discuss the wages of the ch::rwoian, of the rat-catcher, of the 
porter, of the chambermaid; he can inquire why it is that the 
junior clerks are so badly or so excessively paid; he can de- 
mand why it is that so much has been spent on cleaning the 
drains, on papering the walls, on gas, on candles, on_ elec- 
tricity; he can criticize the act of every single one of the sub- 
ordinates of the department; and he can finally raise a debate 
on the whole policy of the Government, which may last for 
two days, on the salary of the particular minister with whose 
department the vote deals. It will be at once seen that this 
means endless, infinite, impossible debate. 
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~HE SCHLEY INQUIRY has closed, but it has not elosed 
| the unfortunate controversy which gave it birth. Noth- 
ing is ever settled until it is settled right, and when safely 
nine-tenths of the nation the court’s verdict was a 
wrong one, it is not surprising that this question is still open. 
It is very noticeable that in spite of desperate attempts made 
by some foolish friends of Schley to drag this matter into 
politics he has firmly resisted, and whatever favor he enjoys 
with the public is won squarely on his merits. 





believe 


He has never 
claimed to be colorless in politics as many men of arms are 
apt to do. He does not deny that he is a Democrat. But some 
of his most faithful supporters are Republicans and Repub- 
lican papers. The leading Republican club was his host durin? 
his visit to Chicago, where he enjoyed continuous ovations, 
spontaneous and non-partisan. The Republican press has also 
been most active in his defense only a few bilious and acrid 
ones like the New York Sun being lonely exceptions. One of 
the best summaries of the late trial was given by the Record- 
Herald, and as this famous trial is likely to prove one of the 
notable episodes in history, we print that summary as a record 
of what was the popular verdict in the case,—-a verdict which 
is rendered by one who was not a partisan nor a particular 
friend of the defendant. Says the writer: 

“In the light of all the testimony produced at this inquiry 
it is a great pity that the Secretary of the Navy did not in- 
struct the Judge Advocate to extend his admission that ail 
the clouds that iowered above the reputation of Admiral 
Schley had been dissipated. This would have been the manly. 
the magnanimous course for the department. 

“As the record of the court stands it shows that from the 
hour that Commodore Schley was placed in command of the 
flying squadron, through design, neglect or unavoidable acci- 
dent he was kept guessing, when he should have been in pos- 
session of explicit facts and orders. He who should have been 
kept posted was the last to learn of many things of which 
the entire American public was aware. 

“This one fact brought out by the witnesses for the Navy 
Department explains all that was inexplicable in the delay and 
uncertainty of Schley’s movements. Ile left Cienfuegos as 
soon as he knew Cervera was not there. He made all the speed 
that a cautious commander could. He acted on positive as- 
surances that the Spanish fleet was not at Santiago when he 
made the so-called retrograde movement for coal. He coaled 
his ships at sea as soon as in his judgment it was safe to coal 
at sea. He returned to Santiago as soon as his fleet was in a 
condition to remain on blockade or chase a fleeing He 
obeyed orders in not exposing his ships to danger from shore 
batteries. 


“The famous loop was a tactical necessity and 


enemy. 


did not en- 
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danger the Texas. And with the aid of the Oregon, the 
Brooklyn, with Schley on board tiying the commander’s signal, 
bore the brunt of the destruction of Cervera’s fleet, and Schley 
was ready to share the glory with everybody. 

“This is the history retold and sworn to before the court 
of inquiry. 

“Two things stand out conspicuously from it—Schley’s ab- 
solute and unswerving loyalty lo Sampson and the compan- 
ienship of the Brooklyn and Oregon in smashing the Spanish 
feet and in standing together through all their officers in de- 
fense of the Brooklyn’s share in that glorious achievement. 

“If officers of the American navy were capable of such a 
fault it would appear that all the trouble and hard feeling 
over the credit for winning the battle of Santiago was born 
of the professional envy of those whose misfortune it was not 
to be conspicuous in achieving it. 

“If there was a cabal in the Navy Department to discredit 
and disparage Schley from the day Sampson was advanced 
over him as commander in chief of the Atlantic squadron the 
tortunes of war brought all its plans to naught. Sampson’s 
absence from the blockade line on the fateful day left Schley 
in command, and the fleet—more especially tke 
Brooklyn and the Oregon—did the rest to make him the cen- 
iral figure at Santiago as Dewey was at Manila. 
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~HESE ARE “TROUBLOUS ‘TIMKS” for who are 
‘J avowed imperialists. The British brand of this bumptious 
political species is kept dodging the 
sistible arguments 


American 


those 


s0ers’ bullets and the irre- 
of the Gladstone 
school who see greater glory in empire than conquest of brave 
out weaker nations. In the United States the lines of the 
imperialist are thrown in scarcely less favored places. The 
persistent revolt in the Philippines is necessitating such “un- 
professional” tactics, both political and military, that many 
Americans who have hitherto supported the government’s 
policy through thick and thin are now placing themselves un- 
equivoeally in The 


of those Englishmen 


opposition. most prominent of them is 





AN 


E XCHANGE OF 


GREETINGS: 

—Minneapolis Pioneer- Press, 
President Schurman of Cornell University, president of the 
tirst Philippine commission appointed by the late President 
McKinley, who came over to the ranks of the anti-imperialists 
at the meeting of the Massachusetts Reform Club, which was 
held in Boston this month. 

He said he has always been an anti-imperialist, or rather 
an anti-expansionist, and was reluctant to serve on the first 
commission owing to this fact, but he said that President 
McKinley gave him to understand at the time that the inten- 
tion of the United States was first to free the Filipinos from 
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the yoke of Spain, then give them liberty in much the same 
manner as it is to be granted to Cuba, or at least at such 
time as the people were fitted to govern themselves, after a 
readjustment of the conditions made necessary by the vaca- 
ting of Spain’s officials had been properly effected. He spoke 
for over an hour on the question, “Can the United States 
Withdraw from the Philippines with Honor?” He said it was 
“the greatest question before the American peopie today, and 





DON’T 


TAMPER WITH THE BUZZ-SAW. 


North American, Philadelphia. 

is likely to be until it is settled and settled right.” He said 
the United States, or at least President McKinley, had no other 
motive when the Philippines were taken from Spain than a 
humanitarian one, and he felt himself that “nothing but a 
righteous cause would have justified such an expenditure of 
blood and money” If we had any other motive he did not see 
how history could ever acquit this country of deliberate man- 
slaughter. He concluded by saying that “liberty and indepen- 
dence are one and inseparable.” 

It is safe to say that only one alternative is now presented, 
namely, of giving these people autonomous rights or readjust- 
ing our whole theory of government to make room for a 
“colonial policy.” When that alternative is once understood 
by our people there can be but one decision, and it will be 
a quick one. It will be in favor of independence. Liberty and 
the Golden Rule, let us hope, still have significance among the 
men and women of this republic. 
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HE HAGUE PEACE conference is a memory of yesterday. 
It is scarcely more than well adjourned sine die. Its 
effects scarcely warrant the hopeful prophecies which were 
made when it was in session. The business last year of that 
greatest maker of war material, Herr Krupp, was bigger than 
ever. His profits alone exceeded $5,000,000. But this is not the 
most discouraging sign of the times. The two nations which 
are spending most money just now for war equipment are 
the nations which ought to be foremost in their advocacy and 
practice of peace. In fact, as one writer in the 
remarks: 

“The trend of events during the last three or four years 
has placed the United Kingdom and the United States in a 
most curious position as regards militarism. Neither of these 
nations. supports a great standing army and both of them 
honestly profess the greatest aversion for war. Their laws 
and their civilization make for peace as those of no other 
countries do, and yet they are spending more on military ac- 
count than those nations which maintain themselves like an 
armed camp.” 

A comparison of recent budgets shows that the annual cost 
of the armies and navies of the countries named, with the 
cost of pensions added in the United States, is as follows: 
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Without the pension fund our expenditures since the war 
with Spain was ended and the general insurrection in the 
Philippines was crushed have come close to two hundred mil- 
lion, or very near those of France and Germany. Army esti- 
mates are now falling off, but while Secretary Root figures out 
a bill of only $79,000,000 for his department Secretary Long 
wants $98,910,984 during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1903, 
or twenty millions more than the sum appropriated for the 
present fiscal year. Nor is there a big bill for new ships in the 
estimates, the charges being for maintenance and the com- 
pletion of work already authorized and begun. 

As the United Kingdom has by far the largest navy in the 
world the cost is always heavy, but it is her army that ex- 
plains her enormons expenditures now. On the estimates for 
the year 1900-1901 the division was as follows: Army, $307,400.- 
000; navy, $137,600,000. ‘The long-drawn out Boer war accounts 
for the first of the two items while the second may be ex- 
plained by the continuing need of a naval establishment thai 
shall offset the standing armies of the continent. 

Complaint has been made that we are getting too little for 
our money because, though our navy ranks after those of 
France and Russia, our expenditures come next to those of the 
United Kingdom. The figures, roughly speaking, are: 
Kingdom, $137,600,000; United States, $78,000,000; 
000,000; Russia, $46,800,000; Germany, $40,552,000. 


Ve, 


United 
France, $65,- 
An estimate 
of ninety-eight millions for the year 1903 brings us still nearer 
to the front without a corresponding increase in power, but 
this is not the whole question to be considered nor the most 
important question. The writer referred to asks: “Do we 
need to enter into a competition which is like the competition 
of the standing armies?” and he replies: 

“An effective navy commensurate with our seacoast anil 
maritime interests is necessary, but an ever-increasing mili- 
tary establishment is not a natural American programme, and 
we have such immense resources for defense that it is not a 
necessary one.” 
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THE BOOK OF THE MONTH 


“THE RULING PASSION” 


THE LATEST POPULAR PRODUCTION FROM THE PEN OF THAT FAMOUS AUTHOR 


T is an extraordinary tribute to the 
genius of a writer when a book of 
short stories is one of the half doz- 

en best selling books of the season. Such 
is the case with “The Ruling Passion,” 
by Dr. Henry van Dyke. 

The book stands out clearly from 
among the mass of books of the day, be- 
cause it possesses two notable qualities. 
It has first of all a peculiarly. stimulat- 
ing and exhilarating moral tone which 
is as refreshing as it is rare in recent 
works of fiction. And in addition it is 
written in a terse, yet beautiful style 
which is unexcelled by that of any living 
writer. 

Dr. van Dyke’s conception of his mis- 
sion as a writer is admirably 
expressed in a 


HENRY VAN DYKE 


checking it, now advancing its flow and 
tinging it with their own color. 

“Just because love is so universal, it is 
often to one of the other passions that 
we must look for the distinctive hue, the 
individual quality of a life-story. Grant- 
ed, if you will, that everybody must fail 
in love, or ought to fall in love. 
will he do it? 


wards? 


How 
And what will he do after- 
These are questions not without 
interest to one who watches the human 
drama as a friend. The answers depend 
upon those hidden and durable desires, 
affections, and impulses to which men 
and women give themselves up for rule 
and guidance. 


“Music, nature, children, honor, strife, 


dialect. Ixill 
difference does it make? 
“But go the 


him or crown him—what 


other 


Way about your 
work: “lake the least man of all man- 
kind, as I; look at his head and heart, 
find how and why he differs from his 


fellows utterly,’ and now there is some- 
thing to tell, with a meaning.” 

The author says further: “To tell 
about some of these ruling passions, 
simply, clearly, and concretely, is what 1] 
want to do in this book. The characters 
are chosen, for the most part, among 
plain people, because their feelings are 
expressed with fewer words and greater 
truth, not being costumed for social ef- 
fect. The scene is laid on nature’s stage, 

because I like to be out of 





brief prayer 
that preceded the preface to 
the volume. It is as follows: 

“Lord, let me never tag a 
moral to a story, nor tell a 
story without a meaning. Make 
me respect my material so 
much that I dare not slight 
my work. Help me to deal 
very honestly with words and 
with people, because they are 
both alive. Show me that as 
in a river, so in writing, clear- 
ness is the best quality, and a 
little that is pure is worth 
more than much that is mixed. 
Teach me to see the _ local 
color without being blind to 
the inner light. Give me an 
ideal that will stand the 
strain of weaving into human 
stuff on the loom of the real. 
Keep me from caring more for 
books than for folks, for. art 
than for life. Steady me to 
ao my full stint 
well as I can; 
is done, 


of work as 
and when that 
stop me, pay what 
wages thou wilt, and help me 
to say, from a quiet heart, a 


grateful Amen.” 








doors, even when trying to 


think and learning to write.” 


If the reader would know 
how various ruling passions 


move Dr. van Dyke’s, charac- 
ters to high and noble actions 
ae let him read the book; while 
doing so he will find peace and 
refreshment of soul. 

In conclusion one of the 
most charming things about 
the book is the intensely per- 
sonal and philosophical quality 
of its style. Take the follow- 
ing example from the story en- 
titled, “The White Blot,” which 
is, in many respects, the most 
exquisite and romantic tale in 
the volume. 
thus: 
city 


The story begins 
“The real location of A 
house depends upon the 
pictures which hang upon its 
walls. They are its neighbor- 
The, 
it that touch of 
life and character that power 
to beget love and bind friend- 


hood and its’ outlook. 


confer upon 


ship. which a country house 
receives from its surrounding 
landscape, the garden that 


embraces it, the stream that 








In the preface to the vol- 
ume Dr. van 
happily upon 
passions that dominate the human soul. 
He says: “In 


Dyke discourses 
most various 
every life worth writ- 
ing about there is a ruling passion—the 
very pulse of the machine.” 
tcuch that you are gropiug 
side cf reality. 

“Sometimes it is romantic love, nature’s 
masterpiece of beneficent selfishness. In 
almost all lives this passion has its sea- 
son of empire. Therefore, and rightly, it 
is the favorite theme of the story-teller. 
Ytomantie Jove interests almost every- 
body, because almost everybody knows 
something about it, or would like to know. 


Uniess you 
aczound ot- 


“But there are other passions, ro less 
real, which also have their place and 
power in human life. Some of them come 
earlier and some of them last longer 
than romantic love. They play alongside 
of it and are with it, 


mixed up now 


HENRY VAN DYKI 


revenge, money. pride, friendship, loyalty 
duty—to these 
them the secret power of 


objects and others like 
personal pas- 
sion often turns, and the life unconscious- 
ly follows it, as the tides in the sea fol- 
low the moon in the sky. 

“When circumstances cross the ruling 
passion, when rocks lie in the way and 
winds are contrary, then things happen, 
characters emerge, slight events are sig- 
nificant, mere adventures are transform- 
What care I 


many ‘hairbreadth escapes’ and ‘moving 


ed into real plots. how 
accidents’ your hero may pass through, 
unless I know him for a man? He is but 
a puppet strung on wires. His kisses are 
wooden and his wounds bleed sawdust. 
There is nothing about him to remember 


except his name, and perhaps a bit of 


runs near it, and the shaded 
paths that 
its door. 


lead to and from 

“By this magic of pictures my narrow, 
upright slice of living-space in one of the 
brown-stone strata on the eastward slope 
ot Manhattan Island is transferred to at 
open and agreeable site. It has windows 
that look toward the woods and the sun- 
set, Water-gates, by which a little boat is 
always waiting, and secret passageways 
leading into fair places that are frequent- 
ed by persons of distinction and charm. 
No darkness of night obscures these out- 
lets; no neighbor’s house shuts off the 
view; no drifted snow of winter makes 
them impassable. They are always free, 
and through them I go out and in upon 
my adventures.” 

Dr. VanDyke believes fiction will en- 
dure. He cence said to me, “The love of 
a story or tale or narrative is one of the 
deepest instinets of the human heart.” 
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BOOKS OF OUR DAY .. 


AUTHOR OF ‘RIGHT OF WAY” 
ON BOER WAR 
*ILBERT PARKER, the well-known 
author and member of the English Par- 
liament, was recently interviewed on the sub- 
ject of the apparent and growing hostility of 
Germany to England. In the course of his 
remarks Mr. Parker made this notable expla- 
nation of the criticism of Germany towards 
the war in South Africa: 

“You ask what inspires Germany's criti- 
cism of the war in South Africa,’ said he to 
the interviewer. ‘There are three reasons for 
it Germany long ago determined to have a 
vigorous colonial policy in South Africa and 
to acquire a great territory there, and so 
long as the southern part of the ‘dark conti- 
nent’ remained a series of detached prov- 
inces it was possible. The splendid chance of 
starting in the Transvaal and Orange Free 
State a great commercial status which is al- 
ways the foundation for a strong political 
power was hers, but she didn’t achieve it. 
She would have been justified in her am- 
hitions in this had not the present war set it 
forever at rest. The end of the war is dis- 
tant, it is true, but none-the-less certain. 
Then there will exist in South Africa a series 
of constitutionally united provinces, in which 
German commercial ambitions will be power- 
less. Germany can never be a great African 
power. That is the first reason for her an- 
tipathy. 

“In the second place the Boers are consti- 
tutionally more German than English. Eng- 
land herself would sympathize with a people 
spearing her own language and possessing 
her own customs and main characteristics 
who were struggling with a stronger people. 
that spoke a different language and uncon- 
nected by any kindred ties. 

“Then the third reason is that a vast ma- 
jority of Germans really believe that Eng- 
land is what the Boer delegates. and espe- 
ally Ur. Leyds, paint her. They 
iccurate 








don't get 
accounts of the war. All 
omes filtered through Boer sources. And so 
the Germans really believe that horrible 
itrocities are daily being committed by the 
English soldiers. Naturally their indignation 
is aroused—uot disinterestedly or ingenuously. 


oe 


This is true of the 


news 


people generally, but 
not of the government,itself. The opinion in 
Great Lritain is that Germany as a nation 
has played very fairly. The unfavorable 
sentiment is by no means the creation of Em- 
peror William. Eut all this storm of protest 
Will die out, as It is not 

erest to quarrel with Eng- 








such agitations do. 
to Germany's 
land.” 
— 
MORAL AIM IN EDUCATION 

ts a book by Mr. H. T. Marks on Individ- 

uality and Moral Aim in American Edu- 
cation (Longmans, Green and Company) the 
author points out the great disproportion ex- 
isting in this country between women and men 
in the leading professions. This is particular- 
ly noticeable in the city schools, where the 
percentage of women teachers is placed as 
high as 98 per cent. In Washington, out of 
%0 teachers, only 100 are men, while in an- 
other city there is not a single male instruc- 
tor in any of its fifty-nine elementary schools. 
Commenting upon these figures, an English 
Writer says: 

The fact may account both for the extraor- 
dinary enthusiasm in education and for the 
national faith in kindergarten and in psychol- 
ogy; possibly also it may point to what may 
become a conspicuous defect, the separation 
of practice from idea and the too great re- 
liance on Froebel and Pestalozzi. In England 
we know how very inefficient as a body kin- 
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WHAT THE WRITERS ARE SAYING AND DOING 


dergarten 
thusiasms, 


teachers are, and yet their en- 
their ideals, are irreproachable. 
No doubt the kindergarten of today compares 
very favorably with the infant schools of the 
last generation, but there cannot be much in- 
telligence behind a system which makes a 
fetish of Froebel’s ‘gifts,’ and is as word- 
bound as any of the systems which Froebel 
labored to dethrone. With all the benefits 
that ow from a freer and pleasanter school 
life one cannot help noticing a tendency 
among the advocates of the new education 
to superficiality and insincerity, a too great 
readiness to accept formula, and to reject in 
theory principles which unconsciously or in- 
sincerely they carry out rigidly in practice 
Is this danger threatening America? 
— 
THE DEMAND FOR FICTION 

F RET lf. HILD, the librarian of the Chi- 

cago Public Library, is not in sympathy 
with the movement in the East which would 
keep out all fiction which has not been on 
the market one year, and which would at- 
tempt to force scientific literature upon their 
patrons. He said concerning this: 

“Any change in this would drive the public 
to reading flashy literature, story papers, and 
a low quality of magazines, because the av- 
eruge patron of the library cannot afford to 
pay the copyright price for a novel when it is 
issued. We have 76,000 cards out now at the 
sixty seven stations. On these 1,200,000 books 
ire issued annually. Fully two-thirds of our 
reguiar patrons are readers of fiction. Last 
year we spent $25,000 fer all kinds of books, 
mugazines, and reference volumes. 

“It is impossible to supply the public 
with the new. and popular works. For in- 
stance, we have seventy-five volumes of ‘“‘The 
Crisis” and fifty of ‘““‘'o Have and to Hold,’’ 
yet there are hundreds of demands for them 
that cannot be granted. When “Trilby’’ was 
so popular we had twenty-six copies in cir- 
culation. Today there always are at 
a dozen copies of it on the shelves.” 

Of ten librarians interviewed recently by 
an Eastern publication nine favored the dis- 
couragement of fiction reading by a refusal 
on the part of the libraries to supply it to 
their patrons. One librarian said: “Te 
American public resents paternalism, and 
does not believe that those in charge of li- 
brariecs are any better qualified to 
what people should read than the 





least 


judge 
people 
> 


THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 
Sie book entitled “A Short History of the 


Mississippi Valley, by Mr. Hosmer, is 
i most excellent contribution to the historical 
literature of the West. 
lt begins very aptly with a glance at the 
pre-historic, the pre-glacial, 
state of th 
the aborigines, 


and the present 
valley, its physical character, 
their number and savagery. 
Then the advent of the Europeans is chroni- 
cled. 

The tale of the Anglo-Saxon advance is well 
told. The Jong. terrible struggle with perils 
of forest and Indian, the hardships which 
beset the pioneer, the heroism, audacity, and 
nobiiity of the early explorers, like Daniel 
John Sevier, James Robertson, and 
Jonathan Carver, receive happy treatment 
from Mr. Hosmer. The exploits of George 
Rogers Clark in the Northwest, the acquisi- 
tion of Louisiana, with its subsequent explo- 
ration by Lewis and Clark and Pike, its rapid 
settlement and exploitation, are also pleas- 
anily related. 

Mr. Hosmer tells of the rise and spread of 
slavery in the Mississippi Valley; and deals 
fairly—despite his own part in it—with the 


Boone, 


stupendous conflict which rent the North and 
South when the black shadow had blinded 
men and set them like tigers against one 
another. Qn the bitter days of Reconstruc- 
tion he is silent. 

In a concluding chapter the present situa- 
tion of the great basin is viewed from various 
points. Agriculture, mining, manufacturing, 
railroads, Indians, the negro question, have 
brief discussions. But no man can say what 
the future has in store for the Mississippi 
Valley which now contains 35,000,000 of souls 
in twenty Commonwealths, its thousands of 
miles of steel roads, its smoking factories, its 
boundless fields of grain. Surely, however, 
whatever transformation it undergoes in the 
next century the result cannot be more 
startling. more extraordinary than that which 
is set forth so entertainingly in the volume 
entitled. “A Short History of the Mississippi 


\ illey.”’ 
— 
BOOK NOTES 

The great literary work, the history of the 
Maryland Line, and incidents in the Confed- 
erate service of the civil war, begun by the 
late Major William W. Goldsborough, and 
owing to his death to be completed by an- 
other, is to have but a single printed volume. 


In comparing the different States with ref- 
erence to the features for which they are re- 
spectively prominent, we learn that, Wiscon- 
sin is one of the best conditioned States edu- 
cationally in the United States, and the credit 
is largely due Superintendent Harvey and 
Senator James H. Stout of Menomonie. 
There will be just about twice as much state 
money available for schools as ever before, 


A French journal recalls the story of Vol- 
taire, who. under a fictitious name, offered 
tu the Comedie-Francais a play entitled ‘‘Le 
Droit du Seigneur.’’ it was promptly rejected 

badly written id poor in rhyme; but 
offered the same manuscript a sec- 
time under the title “L’Ecueil du Sage,” 
ind signed with his own name, it was ac- 
pted with entl 


ar 








siasm and universally de- 





At rece! 





e in Leipzig of autographs of 
famous musi s a two-page letter by Schu- 
bert brought the highest price, $188, in spite 
of the fact that Bach, Beethoven, Hadyn., 
Mozart, Mendelssohn, Schumann, Weber and 
Wagner were represented. Schubert’s auto- 
graphs bring high prices not only because he 
is universally beloved, but because he wrote 
little except music, and his letters are now 





Justin MeCarthy hopes to finish his history 
Queen Anne in the course of the Spring 
months, and therefore it is possible that it 
will appear at the beginning of Summer, since 
Mr. MecCarthy’s manuscript is being set up 
as he goes along. Some of it he dictates and 
some he writes, but in either case he makes 
few subsequent corrections. When his pres- 
ent work is finished he may undertake a vol- 
ume on Ireland as he knew it in his youth. 
Mr. MeCarthy has often thought of writing 
such a book. 


Jacob Riis’s autobiography, “The Making 
of an American,’ which is published by the 
Macmillan Company, has run into a fourth 
edition, and is to be printed for the blind at 
the expense of the State. The New York 
State Library has also requested Mr. Howells 
and his publishers, Harper & Brothers, for 
permission to emboss “Literary Friends and 
Acquaintances,” and the request has been 
granted. Mr. Riis’s and Mr. Howells’s books 
are two of the carefully chosen works to be 
printed for the blind, and they will be loaned 
to readers all through the State without 
charging them for transportation. 
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MAKING NEW POLICIES FOR CUBA 


* ENERAL TOMAS ESTRADA PALMA, 
hiss who has been the first 
President of the new republic of Cuba, is 


elected as 


a man of wide experience and singular 
strength of character. He is a 
by rank, though essentially a 
peace. A Spaniard by birth, he 
strangely blended with his Spanish qual- 
ities the the Anglo- 
Saxon. Instead of the enthusiastic, er- 
ratic, and chivalrous Spaniard one finds, 
although he speaks with a broken 
cent, the careful foresight and the bull- 


General 
man of 
has 


conservatism of 


ac- 


doe conservatism of the Anglo-Saxon. 

Strange as it may seem General Palma 
has not seen his native land for twenty 
four years. His for the 
most of that time, an entirely voluntary 
one. He was President of Cuba once be- 
fore, during the old ten years’ war, but 
then he was a President proscribed and 
hunted. He lived in the bush with the 
insurgents, and, though he never really 
fought himself, was well acquainted with 
the ping of the rifle in the hands of the 
Spanish troops. 

General Palma was taken prisoner, sub- 
jected to every indignity, and finally 
thrown into a Spanish dungeon, where 
he remained six months. He was re- 
leased as a result of the celebrated peace 
of Zanjon, which terminated the old ten 
years’ war in 1878. He knew better than 
any of his followers that Spain would 
never carry out its agreement to grant 
home rule to Cuba. He was younger then 
than he is now, and the revolutionary 
leader made a solemn pledge between 
himself and his God that he would never 
set foot upon the Island of Cuba again, 
so long as the Spanish armies were in 
control of it. 

Faithful to his vow, during all these 
years Palma went from Spain to France, 
then to the United States, and then to 
Honduras, where he was at one time 
Postmaster General, so-called, although 
the title was about all there was to his 
duties. He then returned to the United 
States, and seventeen years ago started 
a seminary for boys at Central Valley, 
New York State, which was attended al- 
most exclusively by the sons of wealthy 
Cubans. Ilis pupils are scattered all over 
Cuba today, and all of them recognized 
the beautiful simplicity of his life and the 
lofty patriotism which has actuated all 
his purposes. 

In 1895, when the present revolution 
actually assumed form, Palma _ was 
elected general diplomatic agent of the 
new Cuban republic. It was under his 
management that a series of moves was 
instituted for the express purpose of in- 
ducing the United States to interfere. 
General Palma knew only too well that 
the Cubans never could earn their own 
independence. He did all he could to pro- 
mote filibustering, but his best and his 
hardest work was to direct public atten- 
tion to the cruelties practiced upon the 
Cubans. and in this way to enlist the 


exile has been 





sympathy of the 


States. 


masses in the United 


During President Cleveland’s adminis- 
tration the government was actually hos- 
tile to but General 
Palma never despaired, because he saw 
then that the people in the United States 
Cuba 


later would insist upon interference. Int 


the cause of Cuba, 


were favorable to and sooner or 
his hands were given most extraordinary 
powers in behalf of the struggling little 
republic of which Salvador Cisneros was 
the President. 

Blank bonds were printed by authority 
of the Republic of Cuba, whose capita! 
was in a tropical jungle, and those bonds 
for almost unlimited 
placed in the 


amounts 
Palma. 


were 


hands of How 

















TOMAS ESTRADA PALMA 


faithful, how honest was his stewardship 
may be learned from the fact that the 
entire face value of all the bonds dis- 
posed of by him, which are all the securi- 
ties the new republic is obligated to pay, 
amounted to only $3,000,000. Many of 
these were sold at a mere fraction of the 
par value. So it will be seen that the 
money spent by Cuba in the United States 
was almost ridiculously small. 

Gencral Palma today lives in the house 
he has occupied for the last ten years in 
Central Valley. It is a broad, somewhat 
barn-like wooden structure, well fitted 
for a school, with a pretty little pond or 
lake beside it. 

The new President of Cuba is appar- 
ently devoid of all idea of any magnifi- 
cence in his future estate. He looks upon 
the first Presidency of the repubiic as a 
great and solemn trust. He speaks of it 
with vast enthusiasm, but in measured 
words and with something of solemnity 


in his manner. He is 68 years old and he 
has seen a good deal of the rough side of 
life, so he is not a man of striking per- 
sonal appearance. His mustache is get. 
ting quite gray now, and it is divided iy 
the center in a peculiar way, which ren. 
ders his face one never to be forgotten, 

It is not altogether surprising, after 
his long experience as a teacher of Cuban 
youth in Central Valley, that it would 
be his first aim to provide an education 
for every Cuban child. 

The Tribune has presented 
probably the best interview with General] 
Palma which 


Chicago 


has thus far appeared. 
In the course of his remarks he said as ty 
the future of Cuba: 


“My policy will be to inaintain as strongly 
as possible the good relations that now exist 
between the people of Cuba and those of the 
United States; to develop the natural re- 
sources of Cuba, and to provide work of some 
sort for every able-bodied Cuban. My atti- 
tude toward the United States is well known, 
though it is unjust for my present enemies 
to say I have a leaning toward annexation. 
relations must be maintained between 
the two countries, for the reason that this is 
our natural market and, in a limited way, 
Cuba is the market for American goods. | 
am fully convinced that we can make recip- 
rocal relation that will be of benefit to both, 
though it would be folly to deny that the 
burden of obligations will rest upon my coun- 
try. 


Close 


“I abhor politics, and I believe that Cuba 
will be happier and more prosperous if polit- 
ical intrigues are abandoned. I will try all 
I can to develop agricultural interests, as in 
that direction lies our best hope. We need 
great economy. There will be no ostentatious 
government. Every employe must work for 
his country with the same unselfishness that 
was displayed during the days of the revolu- 
tion. Vanity must be cast aside, and, with 
no idea of self-benefit, all must labor for the 
cause of the country. 

“While we must have this market, I realize 
that we cannot expect to send our products 
into the United States to compete in the open 
market with the home products. 1 wil! ask, 
with every expectation of the reauest being 
granted, that a reasonable reduction shall be 
made in the duty on sugar and tobacco, the 
two staples of Cuban agriculture. If this re- 
duction is granted the prosperity of Cuva will 
be immediate and great. If it is denied it 
will mean ruin. There will be $500,000,000 em- 
ployed in the sugar and tobacco industries, 
all of which will be lost if the American door 
is closed. 

“There are now about 300,000 negroes in the 
island, and while the color line is not drawn 
as it 1s here it is a serious problem. While 
immigration will do much to solve it. I do 
not know how soon the last of the American 
troops will be withdrawn from Cuba. We 
are confident of the perfect good faith of the 
United States, and will make no demand for 
the immediate evacuation of the island. 

“Some system of coinage must be devised 
for Cuba, but that will have to be left to the 
future. We have outstanding bonds to the 
amount of $3,000,000 that have been recognized. 
These bonds begin to bear interes: the day 
our government is established. 

“Capital must be encouraged and _ hostile 
legislation minimized. The railroads of Cuba 
should be amalgamated into one system, a3 
under the present plan freight rates are un- 
necessarily high. 

“When I left Cuba 


I vowed I would never 
return until Cuba had established its inde- 
pendence. That vow I have kept. My prop- 


erty, confiscated by the Spanish government 
was offered to me if I would return and take 
the oath of allegiance. Now the property is 
again mine and I go back to a free country. 
the chosen head of my people. 

“T was not enthusiastic 
dency, and it was not until my old friend 
General Maximo Gomez requested me_ to 
stand as a candidate that J consented. Gen- 
eral Gomez and I were together in the field. 
and we were together in exile. 


about the Presi- 
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KENNAN’S TRAINING IN BRAVERY 
| OST readers will find it hard to be- 
M 


that a man who could ad- 
dress himself, with his eyes wide open 
to what lay before him, to such a task 
as the Siberian expedition, had ever been 


timid. But, according to his own account, 


lieve 


Kennan was apprehensive, all through 
his young days, that if he should be 


brought face to face with real danger, 
he would play the coward. The way he 
took himself in hand to overcome this 
tendency was heroic. He was then three 
or four years short of full manhood, and 
was employed as a telegraph operator in 


'a Western city somewhat noted for its 


lawlessness. His duties kept him out 
late at night, and he knew that he was 
liable to be beset by footpads at any 
time while going home to bed. At first 
he used to avoid al] the streets where 
there seemed the least liability of an 
ambuscade, and turn a corner sharply 
if he heard the voices of midnight rev- 
elers on either side. Then he said to 
himself: “Chis is foolish and must stop. 
Men can harden themselves to any kind 
of danger, and cultivate coolness and 
nerve. I might as well be killed with a 
dirk or a bludgeon as die of fright or get 
a bullet in my back.” A writer in the 
New York Evening Post says that there- 
after he put a pistol into his pocket 
every night, and kept his thumb on the 
hammer and his forefinger on the trig- 
ger as he sought out the most danger- 
ous quarters of the city through which 
tomake his way home. If he saw a free 
fight on he would deliberately 
walk through the crowd. He had two 
or three narrow escapes from trouble. 
and saw a good deal of blood-letting 
and other crime; but in the course of one 
winter he succeeded in conquering so 
thoroughly the qualms which had once 
umnerved him that he has never since 
lost his self-command when called to 
faee even deadly peril, little as he has 
enjoyed it sometimes. 
— 

MADE AN EMPEROR YIELD 
RCHDUCHESS ELIZABETH MARIE, 
favorite granddaughter of Emperor 
Francis Joseph, who would be his successor 
on the dual throne of Austria-Hungary were 
Women permitted to rule there nowadays, had 
formed a determination never to marry into 
ay reigning family, owing to the scandal 
connected with the suicide of her father, 
Crown Prince Rudolph. When the emperor 
‘jected to her engagement to Prince Otto 
Windischgratz she finally declared that she 
wold eiiaer marry him or retire to a con- 
Vent, 

Knowing her tenacity of purpose, the em- 
Mtr gave way. The archduchess is tall and 
‘erder, with a stauesque way of carrying 
“t small head, which is adorned with rich 


going 


‘onde hair. She has wonderful charm, 
face and dignity. Photographs never do her 
lstice. She captivated everybody on her 


ut in court. Her casting aside of imperial 
thgations in the selection of a husband will 
kad, it is feared, to an epidemic of so-called 
Mesalliances among the unmarried countesses 
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who regard her with romantic devotion. She 
haces Count Lonyay, her mother’s second 
husband, and has never met him in private. 
Yet she has successfully interceded with the 
emperor for her mother, who has contracted 
heavy debts, with Lonyay’s help, since their 
10t altogther happy marriage. 
—> 
DR. TEMPLE’S ADVICE 

N O man in England is more in the public 
+ “eye at present than Dr. Temple, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and many are the good 
stories told about and related by him. Sev- 
eral years ago a young curate, seeking to be 
licensed, was bidden by Dr. Temple to read 
a few verses of the Bible in order that fitnes3 


for conducting public worship migit be 
judged. 
“Not loud enough,” was the criticism of 


the bishop when the young man had finished. 
“Oh, I’m sorry to hear that, my lord,’ re- 
plied the curate. ‘‘A lady in the church yes- 
terday told me I could be heard most plainly 
all over.”’ 
“Are you 
Temple. 
“Yes, my lord.”’ 
The bishop smiled grimly and said: ‘Now, 
listen to me, young man. While you are en- 
gaged don't believe everything the lady tells 


engaged?’ suddenly asked Dr 


you; but,” he added with a deep chuckle, 

“after you are married believe every word 
she says.’’ 

—S 
HELEN KELLER’S WONDERFUL MEMORY 

ELEN KELLER, the deaf, blind and 

dumb marvel of the age, speaks a little 

now. Several years ago, while visiting John 


Esten Keller, the young woman became inter- 
ested in a litter of spaniel pups, six in num- 
ber. After passing her hand gently over each, 
she wrote six names on as many pieces of 
ribbon and tied one on the neck of each. Re- 
turning to Mr. Keller’s a month later, after 
visiting other relatives, she touched each pup 
with the tips of her fingers and correctly 
spelled its name in her sign language. 

Miss Keller is expert with the typewriter. 
On one occasion, as a test of her powers, she 
was asked to write a certain quotation from 
a elassic author on a standard machine hav- 
ing the universal keyboard. It was rattled 
off in a few seconds, with spelling, punctua- 
tion and execution perfect. Then another 
machine was placed before her, the keys of 
which had been changed into a sort of jum- 
ble, and she was requested to repeat the quo- 
tation. The instant her fingers touched the 
machine she knew something was wrong. 
She felt of each key once, then proceeded to 
write the extract with the same ease and ra- 
pidity and with the same _ exactness that 
marked her performance on the machine with 
which she was familiar. 

— 


SIR ERNEST CASSEL AS PHILANTHROPIST 
“T° HE action of Sir Ernest Cassel in placing 

£200,000 at the disposal of King Edward 
(which sum will be devoted to the establish- 
ment of a sanitarium for consumptives) has 
brought prominently before the public notice 


one of the most interesting characters in 
England. In this connection the Spectator 
says: 


“We hope the gift will be the precursor of 


many more. English millionaires do not be- 
have well in this respect, far worse, for in- 
stance, than their American rivals, who have 


£25,000,000 in the endowment 
of universities, colleges, libraries and art 
schools. It is thoroughly discreditable to us 
that Oxford and Cambridge lack a million 
apiece required for their complete equipment.” 

Sir Ernest Cassel was born fifty years ago 
at Colozne His father was a German baker. 


spent this year 
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Sir Ernest entered the London financial 
house of Rischoffsheim & Goldsmid as a clerk, 
finally attaining a partnership. He had much 
to do with the great English boom in Eries 
and other great financial enterprises. He was 
made a Knight Commander of St. Michael 
and St. George for important financial serv- 
ices to the Egyptian government. 
— 
LORD ALBEMARLE’S ANCESTRY 
ORD ALBEMARLE’S presence in New 
York City serves to recall the fact that 
it was one of his ancestors, the third Earl, 
who captured Havana in 1762, and one of 
that peer’s grandsons still survives in the per- 
son of old Admiral Sir Henry Keppel, who, 
hale and hearty at the age of 93, has just left 
England alone and unattended on a little trip 
to Borneo. While all the Keppels now living 
enjoy in a very marked degree the favor of 
the reigning house, the fourth Earl was an 
object of particular aversion to the late Queen 
Victoria, who on a memorable occasion de- 
clined to permit him to exercise his preroga- 
tive of master of the horse—of riding in the 
carriage with her. 

The father of the present Earl was the only 
member of the British House of Lords who 
possessed the dignity of a chieftainship in a 
North American Indian tribe, under the name 
of ‘“‘White Caribou,’ given to him for his re- 
markable fleetness of foot. 

— 

DR. CURRY HONORED 

ee ROOSEVELT has designated 
Dr. J. L. M. Curry of Washington as 
special American envoy to participate in the 
ceremonies at Madrid to celebrate the coming 
of age of King Alfonso of Spain. The Span- 
ish government requested the President to 
send such an envoy. Dr. Curry has accepted. 
He was the United States minister to Spain 
when the young king was born, and was pres- 
ent in the roya! palace as the official repre- 
sentative of the United States government on 
that occasion and has always maintained cor 
dial, personal relations with the members of 

the Spanish royal family. 

Dr. Curry has taken a prominent part in 
philanthropic work, notably as chairman of 
the Board of Trustees for the administration 
of the John F. Slater Fund for the benefit of 
the colored people of the South. This fund, 
amounting to a million dollars, has been 
wisely used for the moral uplifting and edu- 
eation of the negro. 

— 
DR. GATLING’S NEW INV+NTION 

Dr. R. J. Gatling, who invented the first 
rapid-fire gun of modern warfare, and made 
peace between nations @ question of conven- 
ience rather than diplomacy, has turned his 
attention toward farm machinery, and pro- 
poses to revolutionize existing agricultural 
methods. Dr. Gatling is the inventor of a 
motor plow, which he asserts will accomplish 
from a comparative standpoint, on the farm 
what his gun did on the field of battle. The 
startling claim is made by the great inventor 
that his plow, under the guidance of one man, 
will break the surface of a 30-acre field in a 
single day. Besides the motor plow there are 
other farm implements which are being con- 
sidered. It is the intention to erect a large 
factory in St. Louis. 

— 


Referring to the plans of the Duke d’Abruz- 
zi to visit American the Italie says 
he will assume command of one cf the fast- 
est Italian cruisers next January for a voy- 
age of fourteen months along the coast of 
America. 


waters, 


e 

Dr. W. T. Harris says in his ‘‘editor’s pre- 
face’ to “An Ideal School,”’ that teachers 
for the most part are following routine meth- 
ods. If Dr. Harris was visiting schools this 
day, he would be profoundly impressed with 
the fact that a host of teachers are not fol- 
lowing routine methods, and many of these 
are jumping from one new thing to another 
in an aimless way in order to make routine 
impossible. But still the majority are fol- 
lowing routine methods. 
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SUCCESS WITH TUBERCULOSIS 
Shaaimepidedet published in Berlin regarding 


the result of open-air treatment of tu- 
berculosis show that the utmost success has 
ben attained by the new method, according to 

-e New York World. In Hancver out of 142 
cases 121 have been declared cured. In Sax- 
ony, a country in which consumption is preva- 


lent, out of ninety-eight patients over sixty 
have been cured. In Baden the open-air 


treatment in the pine woods of the Black For- 
est has resulted in 205 cures out of 240 cases. 

The German government is energetically 
distributing popular literature instructing the 
people in the nature of lung diseases and the 
most approved methods of combating them. 
Half a million leaflets have been circulated 
among the less enlightened classes. The Ger- 
man government has instructed the Berlin 
hygenic associations to open offices in which 
instructions on hygenic and sanitary matters 
shall be imparted free. Doctors will be pres- 
ent at certain hours of the day to answer 
such questions as: What is the best food to 
be eaten? The best clothing to wear in the 
different seasons? Questions on housing, 
cooking, heating, sleeping accommodations. 
Whether children shall be washed with hot 
or cold water? What outdoor exercises are 
best at various seasons? How long children 
should remain out of doors? How to protect 
one’s self against colds and influenza? 

An eminent medical practitioner in Berlin, 
whose fees for well-to-do people are high, but 
who gives two hours’ free treatment daily to 
the poor, has been victimized on a somewhat 
extensive scale. Under his apartments is a 
shoemaker’s shop, in which well-dressed peo- 
ple have been in the habit of changing their 
clothes for rags of beggars. As beggars they 
present themselves and their complaints to 
the eminent physician, who prescribes for 
them free. 

The shoemaker's wife did a flourishing busi- 
ness until by accident the physician discover- 
ed the fraud and set the police to work. 

— 


LIGHT FROM DECAYED MEAT 


Prof. Gorham of Brown University, who has 
suceecded in extracting light from decayed 
meat, has this to say about his experiments: 

‘When I looked into the new study, I found 
that most of the light came from bacteria. 
These I put into culture tubes, where they 
were allowed to grow. I afterward sent to 
Germany for a special kind of cultures to 
fatten them on. Still I could not get results 
that helped me much, and I was unable to 
take pictures of the phosphorescent tubes. 
which would have permitted me to find out 
the character of the light. 

“After 1 had the decayed meat the next 
thing was to find out, if possible, just what 
produceé the lieht it radiated. I tried to sep- 
arate the organisms that produced the light 
from those that had no share in it. Placing 
them in the tubes I found out that the ques- 
tion was one of foods. The organisms would 


grow on any kind of food, but they would 
not produce light on all. It was only on 
highly nitrogenous products that they gave 


out the desired glow. 

“I then went to work eliminating one food 
after another, trying to get them down to 
the smallest number possible for the produc- 
tion of light. At present I have reduced the 
number to three and I hope soon to go fur- 
ther in the process of elimination. You sce 
if I can find out what chemical changes pro- 
duce this light, I can substitute chemicals 
for living organisms, and make the light in 
the laboratory. At present I need the organ- 


isms. 

“There is one great drawback about this 
kind of light; it has very little penetrating 
power. It will light up the tube it is in, but 


it will not shed its 
a very limited extent. Many persons have 
asked me if this light is anything on the 
order of the X-Ray. It is not. The X-Ray 
is extremely penctrating, and this is quite 
the reverse.”’ 


light about it to any but 


SS 
A SPECIFIC FOR TYPHOID FEVER 
medical 


] N 

world, as in the world of science, our at- 
tention is naturally attracted to the recent 
discovery of a specific for typhoid fever by 
Protessor Novy, a nan who ranks among the 
highest in the medical profession. 
In referring to this discovery, 
Tracy, M. D., of New York, says: 
“I have read with much interest the news- 
paper accounts of Professor Novy's 
ery of an antiseptic which will be a specific 
for typhoid fever. Some such remedy is very 
badly needed, for we have at present no pos- 
itive remedy for this troublesome disease. 
Professor Novy’s name is a guarantee of the 
high value of the discovery. 


this age of discoveries in the 


Samuel G. 


discov- 





Typhoid fever is 


one of the commonest, as it is one of the 
most deadly ot complaints, yet it is one of 
the least understood. Professor Novy's dis- 


covery appeals to me because it is so 
nently ratioual. Typhoid fever is a 
of the intestines—or rather, of the 
glands—and is due to a microbe 
Microbes take possession of the 
glands and cannot be dislodged 
fever runs its course. 

“If we had at our service an antiseptic with 
which the alimentary canal could be liberally 
flushed, so that the bacilli of the disease 
would be destroyed, there would be an end 
of typhoid fever. There are plenty of power- 
ful antiseptics, but none of them can be ad- 
ministered to typhoid patients because they 
are drugs strong enough to kill not only the 


emi- 
disease 
intestinal 
infection. 
intestinal 
until the 


microbes but the patients also. Professor 
Novy is not the first man to think of the 
antiseptic treatment of typhoid fever. Dr. 


John Eliot Woodbridge some time ago formu- 
lated a specific for the antiseptic 
of the disease. His remedies are administered 
in capsule form and necessarily depend for 
their effect upon the ability of the stomach 
to diffuse them. If Professor Novy's remedy 
is a liquid, as it seems to be, it ought to be 
superior.”’ 


treatment 


—_ 
WHERE MICROBES ARE STUDIED 
AREFULLY guarded and tended in one 
room in London there are said to be 
enough microbes to kill every man, woman 
and child in the world. The room is in the 
Institute of Preventive Medicine building, 


situated in one of the most densely populated 
districts of the big city. 

The microbes are there in thousands, mil- 
lions, and even billions, and they are just 
yearning to be at their fell work upon human 
beings. They represent almost every known 
disease and are classified and kept in bottles, 
fed and developed, and surrounded by an at- 
mosphere best suited to them, and they are 
nursed with as much care and tenderness as 
is given to the fairest and rarest of flowers. 

The microbe establishment is maintained for 
the purpose of enabling medical men to make 
a close study of them with a view to the pre- 
vention and cure of diseases caused by them. 

The bacilli demand the greatest attention. 
the most delicate feeding. Almost every dif- 
ferent kind of microbe has particular likes 
and dislikes, which have to be carefully stu- 
died. One kind of bacilli likes to dine off 
horses’ blood, another off broth, while a third 
will touch nothing but a peculiar kind of 
jelly, and so on right through the list of dis- 
eases represented, though, luckily for the ca- 
tering department of the establishment. a few 
agree in having very similar tastes. Around 


the room are arranged numerous oven-like 


incubators, 


with glass doors. through whic 
one can 


perceive the long tubes con. 
taining the bacilli, whose way of egress from 
the tubes is barred hy nothing more impene. 
trable than small wads of cotton. 


glass 


— 
TO FARM OUT STUDENTS 


Harvard University has adopted the plan of 
“farming out” veterinary students by sending 
them to the University of Pennsylvania Vet. 
erinary School and paying their tuition there, 
When the Harvard School of Veterinary Med. 
icine Was given up some time ago a dozen 
students who had not completed their course 
in Boston were sent to the Philadelphia in. 
stitution, an arrangement been made 
by whieh the have credit 
for all the work they: had done here and not 
required to take sub. 
jects in whieh they had passed in Harvard, 

The giving up of the school, after the ae 
tion taken by the trustees. was a necessity, 
us the ebandonment of the clinic left the 
studerts without means of securing the kind 


having 
students were to 


being 


examinations in 


of instruetion which they desired and which 
such sn institution should give. The instrue.- 
tours were discouraged, and did not care to un. 


dertake teaching experimental science without 
apparatus, 
When the students complete their course {n 


the lWniversity of Pennsylvania Veterinary 
School, they will receive diplomas which wiil 
be accepted as equal with those given 


by Karvard and the connection of Harvard 
University with the teaching of veterinary 
medicine will then cease. Prof. Lyman, who 
was dean of the school, accepting the place 
for life, has ben pensioned and the profes 
sership abandoned. 
—> 
BE THANKFUL FOR RHEUMATISM 


HEUMATISM, though a very painful dis. 
ease, is declared to be a preventive of 
many other diseases. 
whole households, except one 
stricken with infectious i 
ithe lucky exception has been a sufferer from 
rheumatism, which has prevented him 
from contracting the diseases which have rua 
through the house. Such sufferers d: 
run half the risk of catching the comm 
that 
proportion of the people 


Cases have occurred of 
member, bein 


down diseases 





alone 





I 





nesses non-sufferers run; and a_ large 
who reach ages over 
four-seore years are people who for years have 
suffered from rheumatism, to which fact they 
undoubtedly owe many of the 
lived over the allotted span. 
Take half a dozen ag 
seventy who suffer from rheumatism and half 
. dozen others who do not suffer from it. and 
will find that, except for their rheume 
tism they enjoy very much better health than 
the non-sufferers, and stand a splendid chance 
ef outliving the latter. Moreover, rheuma: 
tism greatly enhances a sufferer’s chances of 
retaining his mental faculties until the end 
A large percentage of centenarians 
with 





years they have 


persons over the > of 


you 


who die 
att their wits about them, and with ex 
cellent memories of the days of their youth, 
have suffered for many from rheuma 
tism, and been particularly free from othet 


diseases. 


years 


— 

WHISTLING PROLONGS LIFE 
NOTHER prescription for promoting the 

health of the general public has beet 
given out by German and Swedish doctors 
who declare that nothing tends more to 4 
robust physical frame than the practice of 
whistling. Drill schools have been formed 
where one of the chief exercises consists it 
lying flat, back downward, on a tabl and 
simply breathing and expelling air from the 
lungs with regularity and vigor. Dumb bells 


mf 


and Indian clubs have been discarded hy the 
advaneed health cuilturists in those institu 
tions. 

As a method of prolonging life and 


strengthening the human frame against sick 
ness whistling is said to be beyond compare 
Development of chest and neck muscles is one 
of the special advantages claimed for the e® 
ercise. Long, deep breathing is an essential 
for a good whistler. as it is not permissible 
draw in the breath except during the inter 
vals of the sound production. 
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PREDICTS A SMOKELESS CITY 

ANY American cities, both large and 
M small, are wrapped in smoke the 
greater part of the year. So dense has 
the combination of fog and smoke be- 
London that it 
serious question for Parliament to con- 
sider. Professor Philip G. Woodworth, of 
the department of electricity in Lewis 
Institute, comments on 


come in is becoming a 


this situation in 
these significant words: 

“London may talk of precipitating its 
fogs and smoke by discharging electricity 
in the clouds, whereas the feasible plan 
would be to make such smoke as was un- 
avoidable far outside of London and con- 
duct the refined light, heat, and power 
into the city limits, distributing it with- 
out loss and without contaminating the 
atmosphere.” 

It is the opinion of Professor Wood- 
worth that there has much 
of fuel much smoke and 
grime attendant upon the production of 
electricity. 


been too 


waste and too 


“The time is coming,” he says, “when 
great central stations will supply this en- 
ergy to every great city. It can be sup- 
plied so much cheaper in this way that 
the small generating plant soon will have 
It will be discovered that 
the smoke nuisance, too, will prescribe 


had its day. 


for itself when that time has come. 

“In such great central plants, with the 
cheapened methods for conducting elec- 
tricity, it will be desirable for them to 
get away from the city in the direction of 
the coal supply. This at least removes 
the and soot nuisance from the 
city horizon. But in such plants as these 
Would need to be the mechanical means to 
secure perfect combustion in the boilers 
would do away with smoke and soot any- 
how. 

“These plants would be so far away 
from 


smoke 


the city that the ground rents 
and values would be of comparatively 
small concern. The transportation and 


handling of fuel would be minimized, and 
apparatus for burning the cheapest 
grades of coal could be instituted. Atl 
these would tend to lessen the cost of the 
commodity to both manufacturer 
consumer. 

“When the large city finally has gone 
over to electricity as the one motive 
power, that energy will be developed 
from cheap coal, burned in central plants 
to the best advantage possible. It is 
drifting toward electricity 
would be surprising to know just how 
Many steam plants 
Chicago every day. 

“So far as I know the Town of Jackson, 
Mich., has advanced further in electricity 
than any other city in the United States. 


and 


are superseded in 





rapidly. It . 





Virtually everything there is run by elec- 


tricity. It is close to extensive coal beds, 
and a few years ago several brothers or- 


ganized to manufacture electricity for 
The plant grew 


and enlarged, more territory was taken 


commercial purposes. 
in until nearly every contiguous town is 


drawing much of its light and power 


from the Jackson plant. Jackson has 
given us an object lesson and the world 
will profit by it.” 

—S 


AUTOMATIC ‘PHONE EXCHANGE 


| Furinete A. FALLER, an electrical and 
“ mechanical engineer of Baltimore, has 
invented and successfully operated an auto- 
matic telephone exchange. Mr. Faller is a 


native of the Black Forest in South Germany 
and is but 31 vears old. Six years ago, while 


installing a telephone exchange in San Fran- 


cisco he conceived the idea upon which his 
“mechanical operator’ is built. 

He secured financial backing. hid himself 
away first at the viaduct plant, and later at 
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The apparatus is 


necessary 


easy to and the 


placed on any 


operate 
attuchments can be 
now in use in a short period. it 
“number wheels,”’ which expose a nume 
ber through a small opening, leaving a means 
of check that the right number is set for the 
subscriber. 

It is set by a half turn of a knob, and the 
suvscriber does not have to stand with his 
ear at the receiver, but can proceed with 
other until the bell announces that 
connection is made. 

From the moment the sender is set to the 
reauired number and the calling knob turned 
unfil the end of the conversation the ex- 
change operates automatically and independ- 


equipment 


has 


business 


ently of the subscriber, and it is impossible 
for him to interfere with it. Notice is given 
of the completed connection by the ringer, 
and, as in manual exchanges, the act of hang- 
ing up the receiver restores all parts of the 
circuit to normal or position of rest. 


—-> 

COMBINED COAT AND VEST 
“T°HE patent office at Washington daily re- 

eeives many odd and curious things. 
One of the most novel is a garment, ‘“‘a com- 
bined coat and vest,”’ the invention of which 
is credited to Gerson Levitas, of New York 
City. The object of it is to provide a simple 
combination adapted for use in warm weather 
and which may be worn simply as a coat, or 
as a coat and waistcoat, as desired. When 
worn merely as a coat, the vest is so disposed 
as to form part of the lining of the coat, and 


has not the appearance of a waistcoat, the 
buttons and buttonholes being hidden in the 
facings of the coat. 

“It will be noted,’’ says the inventor, ‘“‘that 


a user of the garment need not wear a sepa- 


rate vest. Generally gentlemen do 


not care 
to appear in public without using the usual 
coat and vest. In warm weather the vest is 


annoying, and 


men frequently 


resort to the 























COMBINED COAT AND VEST 


1705 Kast Favette street in Baltimore, and in 
May last an experimental machine, rudely 
built. was given a trial, and every hope of 
the inventor was realized. 

Then followed the actual building of a 100- 


phone exchange equipment. 


rights were 


Sweeping patent 
secured, and the machine is now 
complete. 


Some of the merits of 


the mechanical op- 
erator as compared with present day manual 
and so-called automatic exchanges, will be 


seen by the following: A multiple exchange 


of 1.00 circuits has 1,250 or more magnets; 
the present automatic exchange of the same 
size has $8.0, while the Faller system only 
requires 154. and the proportion holds 


through all sizes of exchanges. 


A small multiple exchange of 1.000 subscrib- 


ers with metallic circuits would have 10,000 
talking contacts. The present automatic of 
the same size would have 2,000,000, while this 
new mechanical operator would have only 
3.00. The multiple exchange of 4,000 subscrib- 
ers would have 166,000 contacts; the present 
automatic 32.000.000, which is wholly imprac- 
ticable. whiie this new mechanical operator 


would have only 12,000. 

The is flexible, with no ‘‘multi- 
ple’ feature. simplicity of circuits is 
fully preserved. 1t works as fast as the mul- 
No calls 


tiple 
as the result of a rush on 


new system 


The 


system now used. ean be lost 


any section. 


expedient of simply unbuttoning it. By using 
this garment, however, the waistcoat may be 
dispensed with whenever desired. In sum- 
mer the edges of the vest may be secured 
within the pockets, and the garment used as 
a half-lined coat during the warmer part of 
the day. Should the evening be cooler, the 
waistcoat may be buttoned about the wearer, 
affordimg more protection him a 
more dr appearance.”’ 

—. 

VAGARIES OF SOUNDS 


“T* HE REV. J. M. BACON, the well-known 
experimenter in ballooning. discusses in 
a recent Knowledge the 
certainty of hearing sounds a long way off. 
Mr. “The last has hardly yet 
been said as to the vagaries of sounds at 
long range. Dr. Davison has contributed to 
Knowledge a graphic record showing how at 
a great many distant places the minute-guns 
fired at Spithead on February 1 were distinct- 
lv audible: some of these places. mainly lying 
to the north, being upwards of a hundre i 
miles away—while at the same time the sound 
waves in the immediate neighborhood of Spit- 
head were almost or quite imperceptible.’’ 
After discussing the probable causes of these 
facts, Mr. Bacon adds: “It has been suggest- 
ed that the peculiar loudness of some of the 


and giving 


ssy 


number of un- 


Bacon states: 
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reports heard on February 1 may have been 
due to the discharge of several guns at prac- 
tically the same instant. This argument may 
be valid enough in the case of independent 
but simultaneous gun-firing, but it is only 
true in a very modified degree in the case of 
the usual gun-cotton fog-signals already 
spoken of, and chosen by the service for spe- 
cial penetration. The explosion of an eight- 
ounce cartridge is certainly not nearly twice 
as loud as that of four ounces, while through 
interference or some other cause the firing of 
two four-ounce cartridges in juxtaposition is 
not very greatly louder than that one. On 
an occasion when experimenting on echoes 
J was firing a number of these fog-signals 
singly from the clouds I designed to make a 
superlative discharge by firing a nest of many 
united together. It chanced that I was able 
to explode this giant bomb nearly over the 
race-course at Epsom at an altitude of about 
haif a mile; the course was deserted, but the 
nature of the ground seemed favorable for a 
grand effect. I can but state, however, that 
the resulting report and subsequent echoes 
were, under the circumstances, disappoint- 
ing.”’ 

According to Mr. Bacon, the audibility of 
the sound made by a bell is still more un- 
certain than that made by a gun. ‘‘Seamen, 
lighthouse keepers, and others whose training 
makes them close observers, constantly insist 
on this uncertainty. On one occasion, when 
maxing a balloon ascent from Newbury, I 
caused the tenor bell of Thatcham Church, 
weighing upward of a ton, and distant 
scarcely three miles to windward, to be set 
ringing as in peal. The wind was a light 
breeze, and the balloon maintained altitudes 
varying between 1,000 and 3,000 feet, yet the 
bell was inaudible to each and all of the four 
observers in the car. Against this may be 
quoted a statement which I have on the au- 
thority of Messrs. Mears, the well-known 
bell-founders. It appears that the tenor bell 
of the peal of St. Bees, on the coast of 
Cumberland, has been heard at the top of 
Scafell Pikes, 16 miles distant in a straight 
linc. This is certainly a record, and must 
probably be largely accounted for by the 
slope of the mountain.” 

<— 


COLORE': DEEP-SEA FAUNA 


The exploration of the deep sea is made by 
sounding lines, thermometers, bottles to take 
samples of the water at different depths, 
dredges, trawls and tangle bars. The last 
three pieces of apparatus bring to the surface 
specimens of living and dead animals of the 
sea bottom, etc. The first three give data 
concerning the physical environment of the 
specimens collected. The temperature of the 
deep sea is nearly uniform and not above 39 
degrees Fahrenheit, except in inclosed basins 
like that of the Red Sea. In many regions it. 
is below 22 degrees but does not freeze on 
account of the pressure. ‘Lhe pressure at 
great depths is enormous. At the average 
depth of the ocean (about 11,800 feet) the 
pressure is about 8800 pounds on every square 
centimetre. No life without oxygen is possi- 
ble, even at the greatest depths. 

—. 


NEW PREHISTORIC WORLD M*P 

E. ORTMANN, curator of invertebrate 

* paleontology at Princeton University, 
has made a scientific discovery which, he 
says, furnishes valuable corroborative evi- 
dence to the theories of Ibering and Hedley 
that formerly there existed on this globe 
only two main continents known to scientists 
as Archelonos and Archinotis. 

Dr. Ortmann has discovered, after a care- 
ful study of the geographical distribution of 
the fresh water crayfish, that one family is 
found only in Europe, the eastern part of 
Siberia, the northern part of Japan, and that 
portion of North America which extends 
south from Alaska to Mexico. Another fam- 
ily prevails only in Australia, New Zealand, 
southern Brazil, Argentine Republic, Chile, 
and Madagascar, while in the West Indies, 
tropical America, tropical Africa, and India 
no trace of the fish is found. 

The peculiar distribution of the crayfish, 
Dr. Ortmann asserts, furnishes valuable evi- 
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dence that the lands in which they occur 
must originaily have been one main continent, 
and that the sections which do not contain 
the fish must have formed another continent. 
Thus, according to Dr. Ortmann’s discovery. 
Archelonos, or the continent which did have 
the crayfish, consisted of what is now India, 
Africa, and tropical America; Archinotis, or 


the continent in which the fish did occur, 
consisted of the southern part of South 
America, Australia, the Antarctic regions, 


and the eastern part of Asia. 
<_— 


DETACHABLE DIPPER HANDLE 

* OMETHING rather ingenious in the way 
~ of a detachable dipper handle has just 
been patented. It is the invention of Jesse 
Carpenter, of Muncie, Ind. It is made of a 
single piece of wire, which is so bent as to 
form a sort of spring loop. With its aid, 
empty cylindrical cans may be utilized for 


dippers or even for cooking vessels, and such 


which are regarded as 


cans, generally use- 














DETACHABLE DIPPER HANDLE 


less, may thus be made to serve useful pur- 
poses. While the leop holds the receptacle in 
a tight grip, a couple of elbows made by 
bending the two ends of it assist in making 
the grasp secure, these being inserted beneath 
the edges of the can. 

—> 


INVENTOR OF A NEW LIGHT 
ETER COOPER HEWITT, son of a for- 
mer Mayor of New York, and grandson 
of the philanthropist, has invented a new 
light. Mr. Hewitt turned his back on a social 
career, to which his wealth and education en- 
titled him, and has devoted himself to the 
study of electricity. In a recent exhibition 
Mr. Hewitt employed a long glass_ tube 
charged with mercury gas. Through this the 
electrical current was passed and at once a 
eylindrical shaft of light appeared in the 
vessel, corresponding in its position with the 
tube’s axis. 
‘From the tubes a steady, constant violet, 
shading off to a blue-green light, emanated, 
which, while lacking the brilliancy of the red 
rays, under high pressure showed a far 
greater carrying power. The mercury gas 
caused the violet tone of the light, and while 
it is possible and perhaps better to employ 
the vapor of another solid, Mr. Hewitt ex- 
plained that he could change the color of the 
rays produced by the lamp he used in his 
demonstrations by employing certain foreign 
materials and utilizing well-known electrical 
phenomena. 

Roughly epitomizing, Mr. Hewitt’s discov- 
ery is somewhat similar in its working to the 
common Edison globe, with a gas or vapor as 
the conductor in place of the film usually em- 
ployed. 

— 


TELEPHONES FOR FARMERS 


> ARMERS are rapidly taking advantage of 
the telephone and especially those who 

are affected by quick fluctuations in the mar- 
ket. A writer in the Kansas City Star says 
that it is doubtful if there is any section of 
the country which contains a greater network 
of telephone lines than Northwest Missouri. 
The use of the telephone has become very 
general among the stockfeeders of Atchison, 
Nodaway. Holt, and Andrew counties. There 


are sixteen farmhouses connected up with one 


line running from Bolcko, Andrew county, to 





Graham, Nodaway county. To no class of 
persons is it more important to follow closely 
the fluctuations of the market than stockfeed- 
ers, and Northwest Missouri is one of the 
grcatest feeding countries in the world. Many 
rural free delivery routes have been estab- 
lished in connection with the postoffices in 
that section, also, and this has stimulated 

the use of the telephone by farmers. 

— 

VALUE OF EIFFEL TOWER 
T HE [S#iffel value 
as a The 
platform 


tower is of immense 
meteorological station. 
height of its topmost 
wove the surrounuing country has_ en- 
abled some valuable data to be cbtained 
rcgarding the wind velocity and atmospheric 
temperature at that altitude. A complete 
record of observations ever since the opening 


° 
«xtreme 


cof the tower, in 1889, has been made. The 
meteorological instruments are situated on 
the uppermost platform, and are connected 


electrically with a station below. Hourly 
records are by this means obtained. A 
curious fact has been noticed in connection 
with these observations. It is impossible to 
obtain any record of the rainfall at the sum- 
mit of the tower. The velocity of the wind 
at that altitude is so great that practically 
the rain drops travel in a horizontal direc- 
tion, and thus the rain gages do not receive 
them. Even in a heavy storm, this peculiar- 
ity has been observed. According to the 
record, the velocity of the wind at the top 
of the tower is more than three times that 
at a height of 70 feet above the ground and 
the normal velocity exceeds a speed of 18 
miles per hour. 
— 
EX ECT 125 MILES AN HOUR 

The trials on the military electric railway 
from Berlin to Zossen are reported to be per- 
fectly successful. The speed of the trains has 
been gradually increased until now eighty- 
five miles are comfortably ccvered in the 
hour. The cars run smoothly and the en- 
gineers express confidence that they will at- 
tain a speed of 125 miles an hour. 

The wires have been tested to a capacity of 
14,000 volts, but hitherco only 8,000 volts have 
been necessary. It is expected that a cur- 
rent of 10,000 volts will suffice tu give a speed 
per hour of 125 miles. 

—. 


SCIENCE NOTES 


Professor Wilbur C. Knight, of the State 
University of Wyoming, is engaged in putting 
together the pieces of a sea serpent which he 
discovered in 189. The animal was 60 feet 
long, and is one of the most valuable speci- 
mens ever captured. 


The largest and most valuable collection of 
butterflies in the United States were collected 
by Dr. Herman Strecker of Reading, Pa. Al- 
together it includes 300,000 specimens from 
every known part of the globe and repre- 
sents a labor of fifty years. ; 


The Imperial Academy of St. Petersburgh 
has sent an expedition to Kolymsk in Siberia 
to recover the remains of a mammoth which 
have been found there in perfect preservation. 
The skin, hair and flesh are entirely intact 
and the stomach contains the matter of the 
last meal of the beast. 


A great cuttle fish has been found on the 
strand near Placentia. Its body is 30 feet 
long; its tentacles ‘measure 47 feet; its girth 
is 12 feet and its tail 9 feet long. This makes 
it larger than the celebrated squid or octopus 
captured at Portugal Cove, N. F., fifteen 
years ago. It is thought here that the Na- 
tional Museum at Washington should have 
this fish with its giant spread of fifty feet 
over the sea. 


A novel invention is now much used in the 
North of England. It is a sort of automatic 
“chucker out,” for’ use in public houses. 
Punctually at closing time the legend, ‘‘Time 
please, gentlemen,’’ appears on a glass face, 
and then an electric gong starts ringing with 
such amazing power that it becomes quite im- 
possible, says the Globe, for even the most 
enthusiastic toper to occupy the bar for an- 
other instant. 
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RUSSIA EXTENDING HER MARKETS 


f ipprsciteernmngen Russian merchants and 
land-owners from Central Russia have 
been in London to encourage trade between 
the two countries. An interviewer of the 
London Daily News called upon them and 
received these significant replies from his in- 
quiries: 

“What are the chief articles of food you 
wish to send us?” 

“\WVell, we hope to send you meat. We have 


“already made a beginning in this trade, and 
I think it will be a prosperous business. The 
meat is sent from Russia ‘chilled,’ and con- 
veyed in ships with refrigerating chambers.’”’ 


“Is the quality of your meat as good as 
that of English beef?” 

“At present it is not generally so good. 
Our cattle do not thrive so fast as yours. 


Your animais come to market at two or three 
years old, while in our country beasts are not 
killed till they are about seven. All our 
agricultural work is done by cattle, and nat- 
urally they are rough as compared with your 
shorthorns or Herefords. But we hope that 
our farmers will buy breeding stock from you 
with a view to improving the quality of our 
stock. Already attempts have been made in 
the direction of improving our draught ani- 
mals for beef by cross-breeding, and has been 
quite successful. We also hope to buy horses 
from you, our own being too small, and thus 
we shall come to you not only to sell, but as 
buyers of your produce.” 

“Do you send us eggs?’ 

“Yes; there has been a marvellous growth 
in this trade. A few years ago no such trade 
existed in Russia, but last year we exported 


eges to the value of £4,000,000. Our farmers 
are quickly learning the profit to be made 


from this branch of their industry, and al- 
though the trade is new it is growing largely 
every year.’ Our eggs are not very large, but 
have already acquired an excellent reputation 
for flavor. We also export a good deal of 
butter, especially from Siberia.” 

“Is Russia a fruit-growing country?” 

“Yes. We can produce excellent red wine, 
and in the central governments we have 
some very fine apples. My idea is to intro- 
duce them to the English market. I have 
brought boxes with me of three kinds, all 
admirable eating apples, and I am going to 
put them before your merchants. If they are 
approved, you can send over your agents in 
August or September and make trial pur- 
chases on the spot. 

— 
THE FILIPINO AS A LABORE® 


° ep whagpies planter in the Manila Free- 
dom, discussing the Filipino as a la- 
borer, says: 

“The FVilipino, while possessing physical 


Strength sufficient to warrant his doing good 
work, as well as having the advantage of be- 
longing to the climate, would, had he the 
disposition, be a most excellent field laborer. 

“Unfortunately it seems that, like many 
Other races of similar latitudes, his working 
time cannot be depended on at important sea- 
sons, but only at such times as chow is gone 
from his stomach, and there are no more pe- 
sos for bino, monte and the cockpit. This 
sort of labor can never be relied on for 
large enterprises, and I believe that capital 
will always be shy in taking up with invest- 
ments where success is dependent on igno- 
rant and uncontrolable labor. The employer 
should have control for a certain stated 
length of time over his field laborers, and 
should also be held responsible for their wel- 
fare. 

“In other countries similar to this the labor 
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found to be most advantageous and satisfac- 
secured under contracts made 
with individuals by the planters, and of such 
a nature that they furnish just protection to 
the laborer, and also require that the laborer 
perform his duties at all times 
except in cuse cf illness. 

“The idea prevalent that labor in countries 
of this kind can be operated in the same way 
as in New York or Illinois is vastly wrong. 
The labor in tropical fields is a work essen- 
tially belonging to the coolie class, and when 
you speak of a contract system interfering 
with the rights or opportunities of white set- 
tlers I believe you are wrong.” 


tory has been 


necessary, 


=——> 


IN EMPLOY OF RAILWAYS 

“T° HE Relations of Railway Employers to 

their Employes,’”’ was the subject of an 
address delivered before the School of Com- 
merce, Accounts and Finance of the New 
York University by Samuel McCune Lindsay, 
Professor of Sociology in the University of 
lennsylvania, and the President of the Amer- 


ican Academy of Political and Social Science. , 


Professor Lindsay said that there are over 
1,000,000 men employed in railway service in 
the United States, and probably nearly 5,000,- 
000 persons dependent on the earnings of rail- 
way employment. The engineers, firemen and 
conductors alone constitute an industrial army 
of 116,000 men, including other trainmen, sta- 
tion agents, switchmen, telegraph operators 
and despatchers. One-third of the million em- 
ployes are engaged directly in the operating 
of trains. Over a quarter of a million men 
are needed to keep the tracks in repair, while 
another quarter million are required in shops 
and elsewhere to maintain the plant. All of 
the mechanism is directed by less than 10,000 
officers with the aid of 30,000 clerks. ‘Railway 
’ he said, “is quasi-public in char- 
acter; the responsibility of the employer for 
the acts of his employe is greater; the risks 


business, 


run by both employer and employe, largely 
financial in one case and dangerous to life 
and limb in the other, are vastly more im- 


portant than in any other general occupation. 
A more efficient system of recruiting railway 
employes, examining their previous record, 
testing their qualifications, educating them 
for promotion and disciplining them for viola- 
tion of rules has been evolved in railroad bus- 
iness than any other lines of industry. No 
one can study the problems and life of rail- 
way men without realizing that he is dealing 
with a peculiar and superior class of indus- 
trial labor. ‘‘Railway employes,” added Profes- 


sor Lindsay, “have their grievances. There 
is some complaint of so-called blacklisting, 
but there are few indications of any present 


tendency in the direction of blacklisting, and 
many more proofs that practices of this sort 
are things of the past. The majority of the 
men approve of stricter disciplinary measures 
intended to improve the The rail- 
way corporations are doing much to cement 
the ties that bind them to their employes by 
providing easy methods for their men to se- 
eure sick and accident insurances through 
relief departments established by the com- 
panies, to provide for their families through 
death benefits, and, finally, to provide for old 
age and incapacity through pensions, largely 
paid out of the funds of the companies as a 
reward for long and efficient service and not 
as a charity.’’ Professor Lindsay described 
the pension features of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad as a model in the direction of the 
private industrial system. ‘Railroad corpo- 
rations,’”’ he said. ‘“‘are stimulating their em- 
ployes to save money and to invest it in rail- 


service. 
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road securities. They have, by reason of the 
peculiar character of their business, every 
economic inducement to deal fairly with their 
men, to promote their welfare in order to se- 
cure greater efficiency, and the larger and 
wiser corporations are doing this as a neces- 
sary element in the severe competition for 
business, and not from the motive of making 
their labor force dependent and servile, nor 
the objects of benevolence.’ Professor Lind- 
say spoke in commendauion of the Brown sys- 
tem of discipline without suspension. 
<—_> 
DEFENDS THE STEEL TRUST 
*HARLLS M. SCHWAB, President of the 
United States Steel 
during the recent labor 
York: 

“Touching on the relations between labor 
and combinations, I beg to state that the 
greatest advantage to the welfare of this 
country has resulted. Wages have steadily 
advanced since consolidation started. Many 
think that the bonds of the United 
States Steel Corporation are a first mortgage 
upon its great properties. If you stop tv 
think you will find that the first great mort- 
gage is that which is owed to labor. The 
United States Steel Corporation pays to labor 
approximately $150,000,000 a year. This is 
equivalent to a mortgage debt of $3,000,000,000 
upon the property, which must be paid in ad- 
vance of the first mortgage bonds. Never be- 
fore has labor in the industries with which I 
am familiar received such high pay. 

“Labor must learn the lesson that it cannot 
restrain the output without creating failure 
for itself in the end, any more than capital 
can successfully combine if its aim is to bring 
about the restriction of trade. 

“T am not opposed to labor unions when 
properly organized, but I am bitterly opposed 
to those organizations that seek to place a 
restriction on the output of their labor. We 
do not intend to have our operations cur- 
tailed by a trust that seeks, without justice 
or intelligence, to restrain the output of its 
own hands.” 


Corporation, said, 


conference in New 


people 


— 
NEW MANUFACTURING CENTER 
* APITALISTS of Keokuk, la., and Ham- 


ilton, Ill., aided by a Chicago engineer, 

hope to make the Mississippi river do ths 

work of hundreds of big steam engines and 

to develop at Keokuk a manufacturing centrs 
like Lowell, Mass., or Minneapolis. 

Opposite the upper end of the Government 

canal the water power company intends to 


build a wing dam, extending out into the 
stream from the Illinois side of the river. 
The cost of this work, exclusive of power 


houses and machinery, is estimated at $2,186,- 
233. Eventually a deep tail race will be cut 
out below the power house, securing 50,000 
horse power at a total cost of $3,504,693, or $70 
a horse power. The normal capacity of the 
three power houses contemplated for the final 
developments will be more than 70,000 horse 
power, assuring the 59,000 power counted upon 
as a constant supply despite variations. 

——S> 

ELECTRICITY FOR STEERING * ESSELS 

ype interesting experiments have recent 
~ ly been conducted in England in refer- 
ence to the utility of electricity as a steer- 
ing power for vessels. An important part of 
the system is a contrivance for steering from 
any part of the ship. By leading three wires 
throughout the length of the vessel it is pos- 
sible to have any number of stering positions 
either above or below the water line, with 
simple electrical connections to the three 
wires. This feature, it is believed, will prove 
a great poon to warships, as the necessary 
duplication of ordinary steel shafting and 
gear wheels is subject to risk of disarrange- 
ment while in action. 

— 

LACE MAKING IN RUSSIA 
or of the lace-making industry is in 

Russia. Mrs. Sophie 
Davydoff and the Baroness Budberg, acting 
on the encouragement of the Czar, have tak- 
en a prominent part in this movement. Mrs. 
Davydoff has published by imperial command 


progress in 
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a splendid volume entitled, ‘‘Russian Laces 
and Lace-makers,” and has traveled all over 
Russia collecting and inspecting old laces and 
rugs. Through her efforts lacemaking is be- 
ing revived as an industry in Russia, and the 
Mary school for lacemaking was founded un- 
der the patronage of the empress dowager. In 
that school little peasant girls are lodged, 
fed and taught the elementary branches in 
drawing and designing for two years. At the 
end of that time they are able to weave the 
finest laces, even those sewn with seed pearl. 
They are expected on their graduation to go 
home and teach what they have learned to 
the women of their districts. 


— 


EDUCATING YOUNGER EMPLOYES 

AS. A. HEARN & SON of New York have 
J started a schoolroom on one of the upper 
floors of their building, and have fitted it up 
entirely as an educational establishment, so 
that the younger employes, who are reduced 
to the necessity of working in order to help 
support the family, may not be totally 
prived of ordinary school advantages. 

Tuition is given free to the boys and girls 
in the firm’s employ in reading, writing, 
arithmetic, spelling, history and deportment, 
and thoroughly capable instructors are pro- 
vided during certain hours in the day. Every 
inducement is offered to the pupils to pro- 
gress in their studies, and they are made to 
understand that their standing in the school 
will materially affect their promotion in the 
store. This idea is even better than the night 
school plan, which calls for the young being 
absent from home after dark. 

— 


de- 


LIVING TREES FOR TELEGRAPH POLES 
“T° HE construction of the famous 
Cairo-Cape telegraph line is keeping 
pace with the building of the railway be- 
tween Mombasa and Victoria Nyanza. Four 
hundred and eighty miles of this part of the 
line had been completed last December, and 
forty-five stations opened. Between Mombasa 
and Nairibi, a distance of 310 miles, three 
wires are in use, and from the latter point 
only two. Between Railhead and Port Flor- 
ence, the terminal of the Victoria. Nyanza 
section, a temporary line is in use, but from 
Port Florerice to Eutebbe, the capital of the 
Uganda protectorate, the line is completed. 
An interesting feature ‘of the construction 
of this line is the use of trees instead of 
poles, experience having shown that living 
trees do not suffer from the attacks of the 
white ants like the poles. Insulators have 
largely been done away with by the use of 
tarred hemp cords for fastening the wires ‘on 
the treés. 


now 


— 
NOTES 


Thomas Fleming, a purser of the Cunard 
Steamship Line, who is about to retire after 
a service of 46 years, has crossed the Atlantic 
920 times, and sailed a distance of 2,760,000 
miles. The company will give him a life pen- 
sion. 


An American company recently shipped a 
complete steam laundry outfit to Vladivostok, 
Siberia. It is the first of its kind in that part 
of the world, and will be capable of handling 
4,090 pieces of linen a day, with its washers, 
its centrifugal wringérs and its large mangle. 


The German press says that at Gijon, on the 
north coast of Spain, a company 
started, with a capital of 6,000,000 
($1,158,000), for the purpose of 
glassworks and flour mills. Among the goods 
required are glass-working machinery, fire- 
proof clay and calcined firestone. Americans 
might bid for these supplies. 


been 
pesetas 
establishing 


has 


A mistake not likely to be rectified seems 
to have been made by the designers of the 
first wheels for railways. The flanges— 
doubtiess without special consideration—were 
placed. on the inside, where they re- 
main, but a Burmah contractor just 
shown that wheels with outside flanges will 
round sharp curves without derailment or 
flocking where wheels with inside flanges will 
jam or leave the track. 


may 
has 
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AN IMITATOR OF ST. PATRICK 
ONE ARIZONA CATHOLIC SEEKS TO RID THAT STATE OF ITS 
RATTLESNAKES 


O emulate St. Patrick and do for his 
ai country what the Irish saint 
rid it of -is the de- 
sire of the Rev. Father Pedro Rodriguez. 
Indeed, Father Rodriguez would 


did 


for Ireland- snakes 


go eveu 
further, and not only rid the Southwest 
of its rattlesnakes but also destroy the 
insect life which makes life unpleasant 
on the arid lands. 

Fifty years ago he came to Arizona 
and began his labors for the Church in 
New Mexico, Arizona and old Mexico. A 
short time later he brought his sister 
and younger brother out West and estab- 
lished them on a smail ranch in the up- 
per valley of the Yaqui River. 

He himself was stationed at Guaymas. 
One day a message came to him telling 
of the death of his brother and sister. 
The latter had gone to a _ spring for 
water, and as she stooped a warning rat- 
tle had scunded under her hand. 

3efore she could draw back the rattle- 
snake bit her in the cheek. She tore the 
reptile loose and hurrying to the house 
fell in a faint. Her brother reached home 
to find her dying. The following day at 
the spring he, too, was bitten by a rat- 
tler and died. 

Father Rodriguez buried the _ bodies 
side by side, and for nearly twenty years 
remained in the solitude of a monastery. 
Some ten years ago failing health obliged 
him to live in the open air. Since then 
he has devoted much of his time to a sci- 
entific and persistent slaughter of snakes 
and the walls of his country home are 
covered with skins and rattles. 

“No, it is not a feeling of revenge that 
urges me on in my war on the reptiles,” 
Father Pedro to an interviewer of 
the New York Sun, “but I must in some 


said 


manner improve my time out of doors, 
and I know of no better way than to kill 
snakes. Then, too, it is not an unprotit- 
able business, and from my snake skins 
and oil I am enabled each year to give a 
snug sum to the church.” 

Father 


Pedro has killed nearly 1.809 
rattlesnakes in the last ten years. Ti 
all that time he has never been bitten. 


Nearly all the snakes have been secured 
by his tamed and trained road runners. 

The road runner, or chaparral bird, is 
the hereditary enemy of the rattle: and 
its most dangerous foe, and it is by the 
use of these birds, rather than his 
powers, that Father Pedro hones te 
the rattlesnake to extinction. All 
through northern Mexico and thie i 


own 


foree 
Terri- 
tories, Father Pedro has hunted with his 
birds, and it is by the 
and use of the chaparral 
for the purpose that he hopes to rid the 
Southwest of snakes, 
pious and centipedes. 


securing general 


taming 


birds 


tarantulas, scor- 

As far back as traditions of the Indians 
go the chaparral bird has been looked 
upon as a benefactor of mankind while 
pictographs have been found which indi- 
cate that, in prehistoric times, he was a 
familiar object. Many rude pictures in 
stone show the long-legged birds in the 
act of devouring snakes. 

The name road runner the bird earned 


by its habit of frequenting roadways. 


perhaps better to discern in the dust the 


trails of its victims, and its propensity 
for. displaying its remarkable speed to 
passers-by. 


most 


It is able to keep pace with 
short The 
road runner is poorly Wit 
wings. In fact the short flippers, which 
their place, are valuable in 
accelerating its running powers. 


horses for a distance. 


equipped 


take only 


have seen it 


stories of 


Plainsmen who 
tell its fighting 
qualities and immunity from poison. The 
latter theory is true to a certain extent, 
and when the marvellous quickness of the 
bird does not save it from the lightning- 
like stroke of the rattler, it resorts to a 
remedy which it gathers from the stem 
of the smaller cactus. % 

So careful, though, is the assault of the 
bird, that only rarely does the snake es- 
cape or injure its assailant. Coming 
a victim, the birds attack it from 
opposite sides and so fierce is their as- 
sault that it is usually a matter of only 
a few moments until one of the birds has 
its beak around the neck of the snake, 
which is then easily killed. 

At times an especially alert snake 
found, and then the plan of attack 
changed. On opposite sides, and run- 
ning rapidly, the birds circle their vic- 
tim until it is worried into a frenzied 
rage. Then, when an opportunity offers, 
the birds close in on the snake like a 
flash. 

The most interesting method which the 
road runner is said to employ is used 
when it finds a snake asleep. On nearly 
all the desert lands grows the choya cac- 
tus, with burrs of small. sharp spines. 
Whenever these needles touch flesh their 
barbed ends hold them in and they are 
as difficult to extricate as fishhooks. 

The road runner quietly gathers some 
of these burrs and lays them in a circle 
about the snake. 


at work 
remarkable 


upon 


Ss 


5S 


we 


Then rousing the snake 
the bird works it into a furious lashing, 
which eventually fills its body with the 
cactus spines. Every movement puts the 
barbs in deeper and adds new ones, un- 
til finally the bird, its desire for torture 
being gratified, finishes its victim with a 
blow on the head. 
— 
PAVEMENTS OF CRYSTAL 


i'd OU would scarcely expect to read of 

streets paved with crystal in any other 
than a fairy book, yet a new paving material, 
called ceramo crystal, which is of great 
strength and durability, has been invented 
by M. Garchey, the well-known scientist, and 
preparations are now being made to use it on 
some of the main streets in several European 
cities, according to cae London Express. 
Ceramo crystal is mainly composed of pound- 
ed glass, which has simultaneously been sub- 
mitted to a considerable pressure and to a 
very high temperature. 

Its hardness is described as perfectly as- 
tonishing by those who have seen it tested, 
and it has a resisting power of 2,718 pounds to 
1828 pounds to every hundredth part of a 
square yard. Moreever, neither cold nor hot 
weather has any. influence on it. A weight of 
8.4%) pounds was recently allowed to fall on 
a flagstone of this material, yet it did not 
make the slightest impression on it, and not 
until it had fallen twenty-two times from & 
height of three feet did a crack appear in the 
erystal. 
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THE BOY AS AN IDEALIST 
By H. M. BURR 


Many parents and teachers go through 





ee a en ae 





life without ever touching the keynote 
of the boy or boys entrusted to their 
eave. ‘To them the boy is an incompre- 


low to dissolve him 
and find 
which runs through 
the riddle of 
has made the 


expert 


hensible enigma. 


into his elements the common 


chord of sympathy 
the boy family is to them 
ME. 


and 


their existence. Burr 


boy a study, has applied 


Through dealing with multi- 
M. ©. 


discovered 


methods. 


tudes of boys ina Y. A. training 
the 


one 


he has secrets 


two 


school, 


which others in a study of 


alone cannot find.—Editor.] 


or 


Hh average adult, one whose memory 
1 of his own boyhood is somewhat dim 
is inclined to think of the boy as anything 
but an But still re- 
member own have 
studied boys sympathetically, will recog- 


idealist. those who 


their boyhood, or 
nize that the boy is an incorrigible ideal- 
ist. His activities from morning to night 
And here 
need to define what is meant by an ideai. 


are dominated by ideals. we 
An ideal is an idea, a picture in the mind, 
not of but of what may be in 
character, conduct and 
It is in this pic- 
ture world that we find one of the secrets 


what is, 
or achievement, 
also of what should be. 
of human development. 

Boyhood, which is the time of greatest 
growth, is the time of greatest idealism. 
Ido not mean that the ideals of boyhood 
the adult, but 
more vivid, more numerous, more closely 
related to the 
mediate in their intluence on his conduct. 
The boy hus not vet learned the art of 
deferring and procrastinating—in 


are higher than those of 


real. They are more im- 


which 
we adults become such adepts, more is 


the pity. If the boy’s ideal of manhood 


is Fitzsimmons, he immediately sets 


about punching some other boy’s head. 
If he thinks the life of an Indian the 


ideal, he straightway takes to the woods, 
or whoops it up in the alley, as the case 
may be. 

An educator in work for boys cannot 
afford to forget for a moment that the 
only way to shape the boy is to shape 
the ideals which shape him, and the only 
way to make him grow morally and intei- 
lectually is by furnishing him with more 
and better ideals. “How 
your pupils grow?” a successful teacher 
was asked. “By feeding them ideas,” was 
the half-humorous. wholly suggestive re- 
Ply. A growing boy should be fed liber- 
ally on ideals, but it must be done with a 


do you make 


judgment and discrimination not always 
used, 

The wise worker for boys will at the 
very beginning study the ideals which 
are natural to the age and temperament 
of the boy or boys with whom he has to 
deal. A study of individual 


boys soon 


XUM 


that their interests ideas 


a certain rough classification. 


shows us and 


admit ot 


In eeneral, boys of a certain age art 


likely to be interested in certain things. 


Up to a certain age the boy is largely 
interested in discussing the qualities of 
things and persons; then he becomes in- 


terested in individualistic pursuits and 


games; he is by turns hunter, farmer, 


builder; then he becomes interested in 


group activities and games; he forms 
gangs, plays games which involve team 
play, loyalty to group ideals develops; 
and at last he becomes interested in 
abstract ideals 


of woman, love 


so- 
cial relations, the more 
of life and conduct; love 
of country, love of truth 


God, take new form and power. It 


and beauty and 
was 
early recognized that this progression of 
interests, ideals, and 


capacities, corre- 


sponds mere or less closely to the his- 
of the 


individual 


torie progress race. In other 
the tends to 
in brief the history of society. 

Whatever 


may be, 


words, rehearse 


educational 
ve must recognize the fact that 


our philosophy 
the normal development of the individual 
follows the general order of the develop- 
of the race. the 
sequenee of the ideals as well as the ac- 
tivities of boyhood will follow somewhat 
closely those of the race. 


ment This means that 


This gives us 
the key to the problem which we face. 
Ideals form the boy. How shall we form 
his old ideals and furnish new and adapt- 
The 


miliarize him with the best 


ed ideals? answer is obvious. Fa- 
ideals of the 
race in the order of their developmen. 
always interpreting the lower by the 
higher. 

Stories for 
these race 


naturally took the form of stories, and 


furnish the natural vehicle 


ideals. The early ideals of the 


stories appeal to the story-loving boy— 
he better 
the adult. 


often understands them than 
The following is a‘genera] scheme of 
stories which we plan to use in connee- 
tion with our federated boys’ clubs run 
by the students of the training school: 
1. Nace Teutonic 


stories, especially 


legends and folklore 


myths, stories ap- 
pealing to the imagination and illustra- 
ting the attempts of the child race to 
explain the wonders of the world in 
which it lives. 


Stories of nature—animal and plant 
stories, ete. 


3. Stories of individual prowess—hero 


tales—-Samson, Hercules, ete.. inventions 


and discoveries. 
4. Stories of great leaders and patriots 
Washing- 


—social heroes from Moses to fey 


Ton. 
Stories of love 


(altruism)—love of 


woman. love of country: and home, love 
of beauty, truth and God. 

These appeals to the love of the ideal 
through the hand 


in hand with appeals to the Tove of ac- 


imagination must go 
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tion which is the boy’s most. striking 
characteristic. It should be the constant 
aim ot the leader of boys to furnish 


abundant opportunity for the exercise .:f 


the muscles together with the exercise of 
the imagination. A glance at the preced- 
ing sehedule will show how readily prac- 


tical activity may be associated with pic- 


tures of the imagination, the real with 
the ideal. 

With nature stories—myths and leg- 
ends-—wou!d be associated tramps in the 


woods, and every variety of nature study, 


care of animals and plants. With stories 
ot individual prowess would be associated 
and 
eymnastie work for the development of 


individual strength and skill; 


the individualistic game, athletic 


also con- 
structive work of the more elementary 
basket 
great 


tvpe—work with clay and knife, 
With the of 
leaders and patriots would be associated 


Weaving, ete. stories 
gaines Which involve team play, leader- 
ship, obedience to leader, and subordina- 
tion of seli to the group. With the altru- 
stories would be 
activities adapted to 
the doing ot something for other boys 
fortunate. 


istic associated altru- 


istie boy nature— 
less 

L wish to call attention to another most 
important function of ideals in a 


lite. We have been considering 


boy's 
ideals as 
positive educative forces. Thev are more. 
They act not merely as incentives to ac- 
but as 


brake power as well as propelling power. 


tion restraints. They furnish 


The problem of restraint is a very seri- 


ous one in dealing with boys, and I am 
convinced as the result, both of experi- 
ence and observation, that there is no 


restriining power like that of wholesome 


ideals. Such a restraint is automatie: 


the teacher or leader does not always 


need to be on hand to set the brake. and 
it is when the boy is alone that he needs 
the restraint most. 

The question is, how shall we help the 
boys to true, inspiring 
ideals? I great faith in 
which contain such ideals. 


wholesome and 


have books 
Every leader 
ot boys should be equipped with a goo. 
ss 

List 


of books containing such. I have 


also great faith in the influence of a 
good woman who inearnates sueh an 
ideal in herself. Happy is the worker 


for bovs who has such a woman for wife 


or friend. We often laugh thoughtlessly 


at a boy who falls in love with a woman 
ten or fifteen vears his senior. He is 


simply groping after his ideal of 
to find 


womanh- 


hood, and trying its incarnation 
in a real person. 
es 

MR. CARNEGIE'S GIFT’ TO THE NATION 
M*® CARNEGIE’S purpose to establish a 
+ national institution of learning in 
Washington is fully exvlai this public 
expression from him. H+ 

“It is preposed to found in 
Washington, in 





the City of 


the spirit Washington an 


institution which, with the co-operation of in- 
stitutions now or here ter established, there 
or elsewhere, shall. in the breadest and most 
liberal manner, encourage investigation, re- 
search. and discovery: encourage the applica- 
t f knowledge to the improvement of 
mankind: provide such buildings, laboratories, 
books, and apparatus as may be needed; and 
fferd instruction of an advanced character 

students whenever and wherever found, 
inside or ontside of schools. properly quali- 
tied to profit thereby Among its aims are 
thes 

First. Ts rease the efficieney cf the uni- 
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versities and other institutions of learning 
throughout the country, by utilizing and add- 
ing to their existing facilities, and by aiding 
teachers in the various institutions for exper- 
imental and other work in these institutions 
as far as may be advisable. 

“Second. ‘To discover the exceptional man 
in every department of study, whenever dnd 
wherever found, and enable him by financial 
aid to make the work for which he seems 
especially designed his life work. 

“Third. To promote original research, pay- 
ing great attention thereto, as being one of 
the chief purposes of this institution. 

“Fourth. To increase facilities for 
education. 

“Fifth. To enable such students as may find 
Washington the best point for their special 
studies to avail themselves of such advant- 
ages 1S may be open to them in the museums, 
libraries, laboratories, observatory, meteoro- 
logical, piscatorial, and forestry schools and 


higher 


kindred institutions of the several depart- 
ments of the government. 
“Sixth. To insure the prompt publication 


and distribution 
investigation, a 
important. 

“These and kindred objects may be attained 
by providing the necessary apparatus for ex- 
perimental work, by employing able teachers 
from the various institutions in Washington 
or elsewhere, and by enabling men fitted for 
special work to devote themselves to it, 
through salaried fellowships or scholarships, 
or through salaries with or without pensions 
in old age, or through aid in other forms to 
such men as continue their special work at 
seats of learning throughout the world.”’ 

——S> 
A UNIQUE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 

hea an out-of-the-way corner of the County 

of Kent, England, there is a girls’ school 
that is like no other in the world. Its pupils 
learn nothing about the higher mathematics 
and the classics. Midnight oil is forbidden a 
the Kent school. The one aim of the cours 
there is to develop a girl to physical perfec- 
tion, to perfect radiant health of body. 
Everything is bent to that purpose. 

The founder and head of the school is a 
Swedish woman who has attained a high po- 
sition as an authority on physical culture, 
and who had broad experience as a teacher 
in London before she opened her college, 
which is backed by several well-known Eng- 
lish women. The college was intended pri- 
murily as a training school for teachers in 
physical culture; but it was soon found that 
there were innumerable applications for en- 
trance from girls who merely wished to im- 
prove their own health, and now a large por- 
tion of the pupils are daughters of wealthy 
families, who are taking the two years’ 
course for the sake of physical development 
and health. 

Every applicant submits to a medical ex- 
amination, and, if organic disease is found, is 
not accepted as a pupil, but if there is noth- 
ing more serious out of order than nerves, 
digestion, circulation, ete., the girl is ad- 
mitted, provided there is a vacancy for her. 
Her corsets come off at once, and are not put 
on again during the two years. She does 
not don a -hat from the hour she enters the 
schoo! until the hour she leaves, no matter 
how bad the weather may be. Her diet is lib- 
eral, but strictly hygienic, and any exceptions 
in it are made only by the physician's orders 
She wears a uniform consisting of a loose 
blouse of dark blue wool, with knickerbockers 
and a light knee kilt, black woolen stock- 
ings, and low tan shoes. She goes to bed 
every night at nine o’clock, and gets up at 
six o’clock, and, unless it is actually storm- 
ing, she spends almost every moment of the 
day in the open air. 

There are classes in anatomy, so that pu- 
pils may understand the working of their 
muscles, and in hygiene, so that they may 
know the principles governing choice of food. 
The new pupil, says a writer in the New 
York Sun, is first put through a course of 
Swedish movements, and. as she grows 
stronger, is admitted to the more energetic 
outdoor studies. She is taught to swim, to 
row, to ride, to run, and to vault and ride a 
wheel. and play cricket, and tennis, and golf, 


of the results of scientific 
field considered to be highiy 


t 
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and hockey. Her days are put in at these 
sports, but under careful supervision. Won- 
derful transformations are built up that not 
even after-years of society life or work can 
ruin. 
ss 
NO SEX IN EDUCATION 

R. WM. R. HARPER, President of the 
University of Chicago, in a recent arti- 

cle to the Baltimore American, writes: 
“Problems which are connected with the 
life of women in a university located in a 
great city are numerous and complicated. 
The experience of our nearly ten years of 
work has furnished an important contribution 
toward the testimony in favor of coeducation. 
Not a few members of our faculties unfa- 
miliar with the advantages of coeducation 
came to the university prejudiced against it. 
A large majority of these have become ardent 
advocates of the coeducational policy. An 
extended statement might be made of the ar- 
guments and considerations drawn frem our 
own experience which speak unmistakably in 
favor of the successful working of the systern. 
But it should be remembered that no appa- 
rent progress has been made during twenty 
years in adjusting the application of the gen 
eral principles of coeducation to special situ- 
ations. The direction in which such forward 
steps may lead us cannot, of course, be ac- 
curately predicted; but they will certainiy in- 
clude (1) a closer relation of the terin itself: 


(2) a larger elective privilege on the part of 
the women as to the extent to which they 


shall or shall not mingle with the men; (3) a 
similar larger election on the part of men; 
(4) a larger possibility for the c:ultivaticn of 
what has properly been termed the feeling of 
corporate existence in the institution con- 
cerned, on the part of both men and women; 
(5) a larger opportunity for cultivating the 
life which is peculiarly woman’s life, and, on 
the other hand, the life which is peculiarly 
man’s life. 

“Certain limitations have 
fixed themselves. It is not deemed proper 
that men and women should take physical 
exercise together in the gymnasium. It has 
never been proposed that they should occupy 
the same halls or dormitories. It is possible 
that experience will call attention to other 
limitations. It is enough, perhaps, to say 
that while coeducation is unquestionably to 
be recognized as a permanent element in 
American higher education, its exact nature 
and the limitations which attend it will for 
a long time furnish excellent subjects for con- 
sideration and experiment.”’ 

— 
A DIFFE‘ ENCE IN EDUCATION 

| igre manner in which Americans have 

taken the lead in meeting a world com- 
petition causes a prominent Englishman to 
make these educational comparisons between 
the two countries: ‘Look at the question of 
education in England. Nobody believes in 
education, or only a comparative few. It is 
quite rare to find anybody enthusiastic about 
it, but in America everybody is keen to giving 
the best education to all the people in the 
country, the poor as well as the rich. There 
is much more hope for the working class in 
the States than in England, because every 
workingman there thinks he has the chance 
of rising to the top. He may not really have 
it, but he believes he has.” 

— 
SCHOOLS IN THE SOUTH 


The newly organized Southern Education 
Board which has for its cbject the spread of 
education in the South proposes to spend 
$40,006 a year for two years in this cam- 
prign. Dr. C. W. Dabney of Knoxville, Tenn, 
chief of bureau of information, investigation 
and librarian, said, in the course of an areu- 
ment for extension by all influences of edu- 
eation for whites and blacks in -.e South, 
that there are ten million whites and eignt 
million blacks in the South. Of the whites, 
he said, only 2.5 per cent. are of foreign par- 
entage, so that the South possesses the pur- 
est American stock. The blacks had heen 
brought to the country unwillingly. All were 
citizens, he said, and it became a duty to Jo 
for them as fellow citizens. He then showed 


already clearly 


that the average school year in the South 
was 109 days, and that the average salary 
of the teachers was $31.75 per month, and the 
expenditure per person was $1.34 a year. Ip 
individual states averages were even worse, 
The average of children to teachers in North 
Carolina was 54, with 65 pupils to a schowl- 
house, and an average earning for the teach. 
er was $77 per year, which prevented the ob. 
taining of the proper quality of instruction, 
The conditions were due to the sparsity sf 
population and the poverty of the people... of 
the morey given in the North for « ducational 
endowment only $1,080,000 out of $35.000,000 had 
gone to the South, which has a cuarter of the 
population. 
— 


COLLEGES NOT FOR THE RICH 


Some illumination and suggestive !acts rl} 
ative to the much-discussed probiem cf the 
eost of a college education are broxeht out 
in a recent report of the commiitee cn om 


pleyment of students at Columbia University, 
According to this showing 40 per cent. of Co. 
lumbia’s students earn a part cf their cx. 
penses, 10 per cent. earn at least haif ond} 
per cent. make enough to pay ‘iot only their 
tuition fees, but their living expenses uy 
well. These figures help, among other things, 
tc dispose of the notion prevalent in nicny 
quarters that educational institutions of the 
rank of Culumbia are chiefly tor the suns of 
rich men, among whom the yout:s men who 
must ‘“‘work his way’ through is resarded 
with disfavor. This is certainly ::o0t true as 
to Columbia, nor is it likely to be true °f any 
cther college or university in the county 
Industry, energy and independence wre char- 
acteristic of the pest types of Arnerican 
youtn, and nowhere are these -juaillies surr 
of recognition and appreciation than among 
college men. Here, as everywhere else, the 
workers and not the shirkers are those who 


command the respect of all whose respect is 
worth having. 
<—— 
SEMINARY FOR THE JEWS 

A. MONG the donors to educational ani 

religious institutions of our county 
the name of Mr. Shift of New York City 's 
prominent. Mr. Shift has recently _ pur- 


chased property on Broadway, where he will 
erect a new building for the Jewish Theo 
logical Seminary. This seminary was found- 
ed in New York in 1886. It has an enrolment 
of about thirty students, whom it prepares, 
in a course of from eight to ten years, for 
the Jewish priesthood. The seminary has 
unofficial relations with Columbia College, 2 
that the majority of its students receive their 
academic education at the latter institution, 
and it was for this reason that the present 
location was selected. The new building will 
in every way be thoroughly equipped fo 
seminary purposes, and will probably include 
a dormitory. 
—? 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES 
Mr. Frederick Dallam, of Prince George's 
county, has a bill appropriating $60,000 for the 
Maryland Agricultural College and Experi- 
ment Station. With this the dormitories are 
to be enlarged so as to accommodate double 
the number of students now at the college. 


The National Congress of Mothers will hold 
its sixth annual reunion in Washington from 
February 25 to 28. The scope of the organiza- 
tion is growing rapidly. Ten states are a 
present organized and the congress has 
branches in Australia, Japan, India, Brazil 
and other foreign countries. 


A new movement has recently been started 
by the new Baptist Minister's Conference i? 
Boston for the purpose of securing to nest? 
boys the entree to the Anapolis Naval Acad- 
emy, the West Point Military Academy ant 
the various agricultural colleges of the cou 
try. It has been urged that this would be 
only fair, since the black boys had fought @ 
every war ‘from King street, Boston, to the 
Philippine Islands’; had saved the Rous 
Riders and their Colonel at San Juan Hill 
and had been on deck with Perry on Lake 
Erie, Dewey at Manila, and Schley at Sal 
tiago. 
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NEW MOVEMENT IN CHINA 
RESIDENT SHEFFIELD, of North 
China College, contributes some 


valuable information to the Boston Con- 
oregationalist which will greatly modify 
the opinions held by those who regarded 


the persecutions of the Boxers as check- 


ing the forward progress of that vast 
empire for many years. The veteran 


missionary Says: 


“An imperial edict has recently ap- 
peared in which the Empress Dowager 
goes quite out of her way to emphasize 


the fact that she means reform, and that 


there must be no discount on her words 
by the officials of China. She says that 
reform is the “life-pulse” of China, and 


she is now putting herself at the head of 
the movement of reform, and that not for 
reform, but 
rather, if possible, to wipe out some of 


the purpose of defeating 


the dark lines of the crimes she has com- 


mitted. Im past years once and 


again 
the 
For 
some years before the upheaval she with 


she has shown herself favorable to 


introduction of ideas from the west. 
the emperor enjoyed a miniature rail- 
lights, cloeks, 
furniture 


steamboat, electric 
Western 


without 


road, 


watches, and orna- 


ments end. 
of the 


walls of 


A fine foreign ma) 
the 
the emperor’s study when his 


world was still hanging on 


palace was captured by foreign troops. 


“The rejected reforms of three years 


ago. are again being proclaimed  wita 
greater moderation, and under conditions 
that give hope of their successful carry- 
ing out. 

“At the present moment there are hun- 
dreds of 


educational schemes 


developed throughout the 


new being 


provinces of 


China. There will be for a time a large 
amount of confusion and much = misdi- 
rected effort, since the best men amony 
the Chinese shrink from committing 


themselves to the leadings of foreigners: 
but order will in time appear, organizing 
itself out of confusion, and progress will 
be more and more directed along rational 
lines, 

“Another ediet has especially commend 
and 
Chin Tune, of Chiang Nan and 


also 


ed the vieceroys, Liu K’un I Chang 


Hu Pei. 


K’ui Pin, governor of Ssu Ch-uan. 


for taking advanced steps in sending se- 
lected young men to Western countries 
tO round out their education and _ fit 
themselves 


nent. 


for governmental employ- 
Governors of other provinces are 
directed to imitate this example, and are 
to make the appropriation for the sup- 
Port of students a matter of first 
toncern, to be met as a part of the nec- 


such 
*ssary provincial expenses. These young 
men are to be selected from the scholars 
of the by examination tests. 
thus securing the brightest and most cul- 


province 


tivated men, and when they return to 
thina special diplomas are to be given 
them and lines of rapid promotion opened 
W for them. 

“The meaning of all this cannot be 
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overestimated. Last year these viceroys, 
the 


themselves in 


thus especially commended by g@ov- 


erument, dared to set op- 


position to the plans of self-destruction 


upon which the government had set out. 
They are now triumphant and are being 


honored for saving the situation. 

“This hopeful view of the outlook for 
China is not taken in ignorance of the 
blindness and corruption, the fear and 
hatred of foreigners that exist in high 
places, and are widely pervasive in China, 
but the life-currents of Western 
civilization are already beginning to take 
effect upon China through many chan- 
nels, and this 
increase.” 


great 


movement must steadily 


— 

TROLLEY LINES IN HOLY LAND 

T is the Sultan has 
| eranted concessions to the Cleveland 
Company of Cleveland, O., 
to run a trolley line from Cairo, Egpyt, 
to Mount the 
coast of the Red Sea through Syria and 
Arabia to Mecea. 


Damaseus with 


announced that 
Construction 


Sinai, and thence along 
A branch is to connect 
the system at Mount 
Sinai. 

It is figured that the business during a 
single one of the annual Mohammedan 
pilgrimages to Mecca, whither it is the 
pious duty of every Mohammedan to go, 
will pay a handsome profit on the cost of 
construction, the number of pilgrims be- 
ing enormous. 

\lready trolley cars are running from 
Jerusalem to Galilee, and the progress of 
the Zionistie movement, with Jerusalem 
as its center, promises a network of trol- 
The Cleveland 


Construction Company is working under 


ley lines centering there. 


an agreement to finance all the undertak- 


ings if given the construction contracts. 
— 


RELIGIOUS LIFE IN PORTO RICO 


M™ JENNIE L. 
4 Rie i 
- 


BLOWERS, of Porto 


o, in describing the conditions of 
life in Porto Rico, and the needs of the peo- 
ple, especially the women, says: “All of the 
women over twenty years of age, whether in 
town or country, look old and haggard and 
lifeless and hopeless. Many of them are not 
married, though nearly all are mothers. Com- 


pare their lot with yours or mine! What does 
life hold for them? give them 
brightness, some hope—the loving comfort of 
(hrist which is as free for them as for us 
The work for n must be done by 


Oh! to some 


wome 


women 


by us their sisters. They will not, and some 
of them cannot come to us—we must go to 
them in their homes. 

“Soon after our arrival last year we began 
visiting them Sunday afternoons. Most of 
the women cannot read and had never heard 
the sweet story of vesus. They listened 


eagerly while we read and sang, and though 
we could not talk freely, they were pleased at 


our mere presence in their desolate homes 

‘hey grew to expect our coming, and if we 
were detained would always send to inquire 
ls We were sick. 

“Last spring we were unexpectedly sum- 
mond home, but remember vividly what 
vroved to be our last Sunday in Lares. With 
some apprehension we determined to try an 


experiment We took with us a himmer and 
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nails and a Sunday Schoo! picture-roll, which 
we hung high up on the biggest house on the 
street. The people did not know what to 
think of such strange proceeding, but when 
Wwe began to sing a crowd soon gathered and 
some even joined heartily in the songs they 
had learned. We chose the picture of the 
shepherds watching their flocks on the night 
ot Jesus’ birth because the facts were al- 
ready familiar. Again we read the simple 
story, and in faulty, halting Spanish explained 
the picture. 1 wish you might have seen the 
‘lace, the tumble-down street in shack-town, 
motley crowd; could have watched the 
coinging expressions on the sad faces—the 
interest—the eagerness and the hope.” 


——s 
TEMPERANCE CRUSADE IN ENGLAND 


() NE of the 


most encouraging signs of 


our times is the rapid advancement 
which is being made in l'emperance reform 
throughout the different countries of the 


world. England is now taking a foremost part 
in this work. A London writer says: 

“The twentieth century temperance crusade 
will show thousands of converts for the 
Perhaps in no other country, except- 
ing Russia, is drunkenness so prevalent as in 
Iengland. Into this field the 
plunged with great zeal, and have 
warded with abundant fruits. 

“This Christian temperance movement pos- 
sesses a@ permanent organization and has the 
ictive leadership of Rev. Frederick B. Meyer. 
of Christ Church, Westminister, and Rev. J. 
Q. A. Henry, formerly of Chicago. The ser- 
of the latter have been secured for an 
indefinite period, the Britons declaring that 
American resourcefulness tells no less power- 
‘fully in temperance work than in commerce. 

The results of the year’s attempt by the 
free church to get a million temperance 
pledges are daily coming to the London head- 
quarters. It is already clear that the pledges 
received will reach high into the thousands 
but whether the million pledges that were 
sought will he obtained cannot be foretold. 


vear 


crusaders 
been re- 


vices 





CHURCHES !O REMEMBER LINCOLN 
g é HE American Missionary Association has 
issued an appeal to the Congregationai 
irches of country to the Sab 
th, February 9, as a memorial of Abraham 
l.incoln, whose birthday is February 12. Th 
irches, and especially their Sabbath schools 
nd Endeavor societies, are urged to empha 


the observe 


ze Christian patriotism. “Abraham Lir 
‘ " says tnis appeal, ‘‘was born in the 
mountains of the South, where schools and 
hurches have been established by this asso 


The negroes have grown into a great 
multitude of more than eight millions, amonz 
this association has planted its insti- 
and Through its mission- 

colored 


whom 


ions missions. 
peing 


the 


people art 
hop, on the farm, in 

eh and home safe citizenship and 
Christian responsibility. President Lincoln 
kind and Christian treatment of th: 
The and Indian departments 
ionary work carried on by this associa 
re therefore naturally suggested by his 


trained in 
school and 
for 


rged the 


negro 


fields in 
ning Porto 
sent 
Association. 
ition of this 


the island 
Rico is 
out by 
The 


work is 


territories are 
already entered bys 
the American Mis- 
pressure for the 


said to be very 


ries 
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LABOR’S REPLY TO PASTORS 


fe Hi meaning of, the old adage, ‘Men who 

live in glass houses should not throw 
was keenly realized a short time ago 
New Haven Trades Council, when 
asked the clergymen of the city who 
been upbraiding them for their non-at- 
tendance at church, to aid them in the fight 
for a new contract with the New Haven 
Water Company at “fair rates.’’ The council 
sent to all the clergymen in the city the fol- 
lowing circular: 

“As the representatives of those whom ..e 
Man of Galilee loved, we deem it our duty to 
call your attention to the fact that in some 


stones.’ 
by the 
they 


have 











established 


pure soap 


of cleanliness once 


in the nursery brings 
many a blessing to the 
adult in after years. 
This sweet, clean, 
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tian playhouses, where moral pen 
furmances would do much _ towarg 
destroying the influences of the im. 
mecral forces at work. 

“The Christian theatres should be 
supported by the church, and run ijt 
even at a loss. As the theatre seems 
to have won in securing the patron. 
age of millions of people and ag 
church-goers are forsaking the 
church to attend show 
evil should be met 
nature what it craves. The theatre 
can be made an institution of 
ing and to teach many 
Decent places of amusement shi 
be established in eyery city, to cate 
to a desire for a better class of plays, 
and these are among the best 
ported plays touring the 
day.”’ 


houses, the 


giving human 





learn. 


moral lessong 





Sup- 
country to 
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THE MANNA OF BIBLE TIMES 

ENRY CASTREY,. an 
F scientist, Nature 


that the manna mentioned in the 
Bible was probably the fungus known 


eminent 
says in La 








onstantine’s | 
Pine Tar Soa 








At all drug 


adds so much to the pleasures 
of bathing, that the child 
enjoys its gentle 

and healing qualities and gains 
naturally, what every 

mother desires— | 

a life-long habit 


of cleanliness 


stores, or mailed, on receipt of 30c., by 
the C. N. Crittenton Co., 115 Fulton St., New York City. 










thallophyte. cither Canono 
esculenta or Lichen esculentus. To 
a stranger in the desert this natural 
food may well miraculous, as 
it contains nearly all the elements of 
complete dietary. An analysis 
showed the following chemical com: 
positien: 


as a 


seem 


Per Cent. 
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Non-nitrogenous matter ........... 4 
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Upon a food thus composed a man 
muy liye a long time—almost indef- 
nitely. The fungus is fairly abundant 
In the desert. It is found on the sand 
after every rain, which led to the be- 
lief that it “rained down.’ The 
grains are about the size of a pea 
break with a mealy fracture and have 
an agreeable taste. The Arabs feed 
their camels with manna, and upon 
long marches eat it themselves. 


— 
INSTRUCTION IN CHRISTIAN 
CITIZENSHIP 
T HERE can be no instruction for 
boys and young men in civic 


righteousness says the Boston He- 
ald, that is one-half as potent as the 
example of their fathers and the 
leading men of the community. If 
there are persons of public spirit who 


show an anxiety to know the truth 
and to carry the principle of ele 
mental righteousness into the per 


formance of public duty, the youth 
as a body will not go far astray. 02 
the other hand, you may instruct 





way you have become divorced from the po- 
sition taken by Him. He worked for the poor; 
you are always on the side of the rich. He 
had no place to lay His head; you have ele- 
gant furnishings. We believe that when some 
man gets something for nothing, some other 
man must produce something and get noth- 
ing in return. We know that if a share in the 
New Haven Water Company has a par value 
of $50, and yet sold for $118, some man some- 
where has to slave by the sweat of his brow 
to make up the difference of $68. 

“Therefore, reverend sirs, believing and 
knowing these things and at the same time 
watching your attiude toward them, can you 
blame us for not supporting the institution 
that is so clearly opposed to justice, humani- 
ty and brotherhood?” 


TO REPRODUCE JEWISH TABERNACLE 
| is said that archaeologists from 
the four corners of the world are about to 
present most vividly to the 
one scene of historic richness which has 
lived in literature for centuries without ade- 
quate reproduction either on canvas or in ma- 
terial substance. 
Within a few 


noted 


American public 


months the ancient Jewish 


Tabernacle, in its original size and with ma 
terials as near as the world’s resources can 
replace, will be reproduced and placed on ex- 
hibition by the International Exhibition Com- 
pany of America. 

The work is well in hand, says the New 
York Journal. Instead of a painting of a pan- 
oramie view, which if done with accuracy by 
the hand of a master would be a notable 
achievement, the panorama itself is to be pre- 
sented, fashioned in wood and brass and the 
precious metals, with the fluttering purple and 
white cloth and living figures to give the 
magic touch of life, the actual breath, which 
the greatest masterpiece in the world lacks. 

— 
THE CHRISTIAN THEATRE 

“HE question of Christian theatres is be 

ing more or less agitated in all parts of 
the country. Among the most interesting dis 
courses on this question was one by the Rev 
G. W. -Terbush of Philadelphia. He said, in 
part: 

“The public is eager to see and 
Plays of moral worth. The tendency of the 
stage is toward degeneracy, as the vast ma- 
jority of playhouses are run today. I believe 
Christian men and women should endow Chris- 


support 


youth as much as you please in the 
platitudes of righteousness and morals, it will 
be of little avail if the lives of their teachers 
belie their precepts The idea that the next 
generation can be taught the application of 
this golden rule to public affairs in the Sum 
day School or the debating society in a mart- 
ner that will perforce lead to a condemnation 
of their fathers will hardly prove practicable; 
nor can it be done much better in a weekday 
club, conducted under church auspices. It 
ought to be the case that the endeavor after 
the Christian life would itself prove the po 
tent regenerator of individual relations to is 
sues of public right and wrong, and plans of 
public improvement. 


world's School convention 
held in Jerusalem. At the 
Committee on Program and 
Arrangements for the tenth international 
school convention to be held in Denver, Col. 
June 26-July 1, 1902, the question of time and 


The next 
probably 


Sunday 
will he 


reeting of tie 


place of tl world’s fourth Sunday School 
mvention was considered, and a committtee 
was appointed to correspond with the foreign 


! 
world’s committee in reference 
to holding the fourth convention in Jerusalem 
in March, 1904. 
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THE COLT AT. THE WEDDING 


M. ANY interesting stories are related con- 
4 cerning the intelligence of GQumb ani- 
mals, but none more interesting, perhaps, 


than the one told of a pet colt who tried to 
vreak up the wedding ceremonies of his mis- 
tress, at Walnut Hill, Conn., a short time 
ago. 


The parents cf 
heceme the wife 


Miss Nellie Fiull, who was to 
of Mr. Anson Gear, thought 
it would be the thing to celebrate the wed- 
ding in church. The contracting parties were 
pleased with the suggestion, and preparations 
were made for an elaborate wedding. All 
the people on the Hill were invited, and all 
went. The church was beautifully decorated 
with flowers. Built over the path leading 
from the road to the church door was an 
awning, and on the ground was laid a strip of 
carpet 

Miss'Fiull was very fond of pets, and among 
the animals on the farm she had a pet cow 


and a pet colt. Daisy was the name of -the 
pet colt. It happened that Daisy had his eye 
on the preparations for the wedding. He 


stood with 
and saw 


his head over the 
his mistress climb into the family 
earriage and drive down the road. A short 
time after, according to the testimony of 
the hired man. the colt cleared the bars at a 
bound and with tail up and heels in the air 
went down the road at a lively gait in the 
direction his mistress had taken. 

The wedding party was in the church, and 
bride and bridegroom were standing before 
the minister ready to take their vows, when 
there was a commotion in the vestibule. 
Ivery man, woman, and child in the church 
turned towards the door just as Miss Hull's 
colt stuck his head through the opening. See- 
ing his mistress at the altar, the animal 
walked down the aisle, and, thrusting his 
head between the bride and _ bridegroom, 
rubhed his nose against the bride’s shoulder, 
whimpering affectionately. 

The preacher stopped, the bride’s father 
attempted to drive the colt out of the 
church, but it refused to go until induced to 
do so by its mistress, who led the way. When 
the horse was outside, the door was closed to 
keep out the animal, and the young woman 
returned to the altar and was married. 


pasture bars 


<— 


LIVES ON EIGHT CENTS A DAY 


ton sFUS BINGAM, living on a small 
irm near Merchantville, N. J., says 


that through his course of studies and habits 
of living, he has reached that point where his 


daily food costs only 7% cents. He figures 
out that the amount of pure food material 
represented by this cost supplies sufficient 
energy for men at moderate labor. In his 
own case, he prides himself on being a hard 
worker, retiring usually about 10 o'clock at 
night, rising at 4 in the morning, the year 


through. With 
sleep every 


this average of six hours’ 
and with than § cents’ 
worth of food prepared by his own hands, he 
is, and has been for years, able to perform 
arduous labor on his small farm the day 
through, despite the fact that he is now over 


day, 


less 


7 years of age. He devotes the mornings 
before daylight and the evenings after dark 
to study. 

How Mr. Bingam came to get his diet down 
to such a fine point is an interesting story 
When boy he tended his father’s hotel bar 
and began drinking. But at sixteen years of 
age he stopped in his riotous career and has 
Since then been experimenting on a special 
way of living. 


“One day 1 was reading in a 
about the Saracens 


newspaper a 


paragraph which stated 


that they excelled all peoples of their time. 
IT began a search of the libraries, to find out 
their mode of living, and learned that dates 
and fruits formed their principal food, which 
accounted fur their health and strength. I 
began experiments along this line. Now I 
live on one staple food for two or three 


weeks. Last week it was lima beans, this 
week it is persimmons. The year through 
read is my main food. It is of wh Wheat 
flour, cooked long enough to dilderés the 
start With the flour 1 mix water or skim 
milk; baking powder or yeast. This 
bread costs me 6°, cents, and with it 1 eat 
ibout 1 cents worth of dried fruit) making 
my total daily rations to cost less than 8 
cents \Vhether persimimons, potatces, lima 
bean or whatever the food taken with the 
bread, | endeavor to gauge the amount each 
day. so as to secure from 200 to 250 units of 
potential energy. I do not vary much from 
this. I have used maize meal and sometimes 
milk and egzs, but gensrally the latter are 
too expensive. When 1 use milk I take out 
from 50 to 8S? per cent of the water. Except 
in hot weatner, three pints cf liquid should 
valance three pints of solid food. Most peo- 
ple taxe tco much liquid. 

“T eat no animal food of any kind. Pork 


I gave up many years ago. Neither do I use 
tea nor coffee. I try to eat regularly three 
times a day. I observe the energy the meals 


give me for work. With fruits, peaches and 
tomatoes, I ilnd I have less fatigue after a 
hard day’s work. I get more energy with 
fruits than from miscellaneous foods. My 


food and clothing cost less than $500 a year. 


“My sons and a large majority of the com- 
munity where 1 live regard me as a crank. I 
have only a few followers. But since I came 


to that section, in 
funerals of many 
vractices.” 


1852, I have attended the 
that ridiculed my theories 
and 


ad 


THE INTELLIGENCE OF ELEPHANTS 


A r of elephants finds many marks 
of intelligence which the casual ob- 
server would not notice. One keeper, in a 
recent interview, says: 


“An elephant ought to be caught young and 
educated as a gentleman in regard to truth 
and honor. He should never be deceived, 
never be unjustly punished, treated with 
firmness. but a fair amount of kindness, and 
pains should be taken to develop his love of 
approbation, and to keep him sensitive, which 
he naturally is, to blame. 

“Anu elephant learns the meaning of words 
faster than any other animal. Elephants 
can be shamed by words of blame or re- 
proach. Circus elephants are wise enough 
to understand what fools human beings are, 
and lose reverence for their keepers. Hence 
their trickiness, ingratitude and ugly turns. 
One cannot, whether human or elephantine, 


feel deeply grateful to a fool. His favor 
humiliates. The elephants show the effects 
of bad company just as we ourselves might. 
No ereature resembles a dishonest attorney 


so much as an elephant debased by 
scientious keepers. 
‘Care shouid he taken not to let young ele- 


with old 


uncon- 


phants go stagers of their species 
who have been perverted by a sad experience 
of human nature. They seem to find delight 

irzing on the juveniles to play tricks, and 
in impressing on them that nothing good 


w& 
& 


should be 


be careful 


expected 
not to 
treme severity.” 


of their masters, but to 
provoke the latter to ex- 


—> 


PUZZLED BY A QUEER FISH 


Naturalists are at a loss to classify a 
strange fish recently caught near Chenien 


Island, La. In a way it resembles a dozen 
different species, but, on the whole, it is 
strongly unlike any of them. It is now in 


the collection of Charles A. 

Mr. Schmidt has sent 
ind photographs of the 
prominent naturalists’ 
yet been able to 
men who frequent the 
caught declare they 


Schmidt. 
detailed descriptions 

fish to all of the 

societies, but no one 
identify it. The fisher- 
waters in which it was 
never saw anything like 
it before. _He.was pulled in by a luggerman 
and brought to the city the next day. Mr. 
Schmidt fish probably belongs to 
the teteradon class, but states at the same 
time he can give no conclusive reasons for 
such a classification. 

The curious fish is about twenty inches in 
length and weighs about twenty-five pounds. 
lt has the mouth of a parrot and well-devei- 
lips, which are like unto those of the 
human being. The under part of his body is 
covered with projections similar to those of 

porcupine fish, with the difference that the 
quills are shorter. It had no gills, but breath- 
ed through its nose and spouted water like 
a porpoise. 


nas 


Sdys the 


oped 


— 
FASTING IN INDIA 

CENSUS which has just been completed 

in British India has brought to light the 
extraordinary fact that there are in that 
country 1,416,688 persons who fast and re- 
main entirely idle during 
every year. 

These persons are members of the Jain sect, 
and their homes are in Bengal and in the 
provinces of Guzerat and Rajputana. Their 
principal shrine is on the Mountain of Paras- 
nath, near Chota Nagpore, and thither they 
flock every spring, in order to begin the first 
great fast of the year. 

It is asserted a Jain can live for six or sev- 
en weeks without taking a morsel of food, 
and during certain festivals it is customary 
for all of them to fast for two full months. 
When they eat they confine themselves to 
vegetables, for they never kill an animal, 
even in self-defense. 

It is their religion which imposes upon 
them the obligation of fasting, but travelers 
say that abstinence from food is no pnance 
in’ their case. 


nine months of 


— 
BUGS DEVOURING A STONE CHURCH 

Bugs are eating up the $100,000 First Pres- 
byterian church in Middletown, Ohio, one of 
the handsomest stone edifices in this part of 
the country. The walls on both Main and 
Fourth streets are made unsightly by the 
many holes bored by the insects, and especial- 


ly around the Fourth street entrance, where 
the sun shines all day, there are myriads of 
holes, many of which are large enough to 


insert a lead pencil. 
holes crumbles readily 
of destruction 


tower 


The stone about the 
to dust, and the work 
almost complete. The 
been first attacked by 
has suffered the most. 
street below Fourth with 


seems 
have 
the insects, as it 
Main 


seems to 


from 
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a pair of opera glasses, it is seen to be liter- 
ally a mass of holes. 

The bugs that are doing the mischief are a 
sort of beetle that is common in the sand- 
stone region, but has never been troublesome 
‘in this section before. They are black in 
color, about an inch and a half long, and 
have powerful mandibles with which they 
easily cut their way into the soft stone. They 
are very strong for their size. Their mandi- 
bles are about one-quarter of an inch long 
and are as hard as ivory. ‘The church is 
only six years old. 

<_—-> 
ENGLAND’S WOMAN FARMER 
NE of England’s foremost farmers is a 
woman, the Hon. Mrs. Murray Smith. 
On her estate at Gurnley Hall, Leicester- 
shire, she raises some of the finest Jersey cat- 
tle that are bred anywhere. 

She is an early riser, and is up and about 
among her men as soon as the sun is in sight. 
All of the details of the work connected with 
the herd are under her own management. And 
all of the improvements which can contribute 
to the well-being of the animals are made at 
her direction. The latter receive the best of 
care and have the best of food and the most 
comfortable quarters. As a result they have 
taken many prizes. 

She herse!f attends to all of her correspond- 
ence and the record-keeping in connection 
with the animals. In her herd book is kept 
the pedigree of each animal, and the daily 
milk returns and the amount of butter each 
yields in a week are also entered on a record. 


— 


THE FAITHFUL DOG 

F there were a Legion of Honor for dogs 
] “Bill’ Shannon would get the medal. He 
did an act of bravery from which many a hu- 
man warrior might have shrunk. Dashing 
through smoke and flame, he aroused a sleep- 
ing family, when delay would have meant 
death, and then himself carried a little child 
to safety. 

The house caught fire shortly after mid- 
night. When the smoke aroused Bill the 
family was still asleep and unconscious of 
danger. He instantly bounded up the stairs, 
barking furivusly at every step, until he 
reached the Shannons’ room, and tugged at 
the bed-clothes with his teeth. 

Mr. Shannen awoke, and, alarmed by the 
smoke, leaped out of bed, but before he 
could get into his clothes the dog had caught 
little Elvina’s night-dress between his jaws, 
dragged her to the floor, and borne her out 
into the hallway, where Mr. and Mrs. Kelly 
took her from him and carried her to the 
street. 

—S>. 


A UNIQUE LIGHT - SHIP 


LIGHTSHIP has recently been launched 
re in Scotland which is unique in many re- 
spects, not the least one being that the ves- 
sel will carry no crew. What is known as 
the ‘compound gas system’’ provides for the 
lights for several months at a time, the gas 
being carried in a large tank and pipes there- 
from being led up a hollow mast to the lan- 
tern, 25 feet above deck; communication is 
doubtless made with the shore to extinguish 
the light during the day. A large fog-hell is 
also provided which is rung by the roll of the 
vessel, and also by the passage of the gas 
to the lantern when there is not sea enough 
to toll the bell. 


a 
FALSE TEETH FOR SOLDIERS 


N connection with the South African war 
it is interesting to note that the English 
War Office is considering the advisability of 
supplying false teeth to the forces. Sixty per 
cent. of the applicants for enlistment in Gen. 
Baden-Powell’s police have been rejected on 
the ground of bad teeth, and hundreds of ap- 
plicants for service with the yeomanry were 
‘disqualified for the same cause. The dental 
hespitals of London have notified the War 
Office that they are prepared to make good 
‘the deficiencies, or entirely equip applicants 
-~who are otherwise eligible, at £1 per head. 
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THE CORN OF EGYPT IN AMERICA 


UCH euriosity has often been 
aroused as to what was the char- 
acter of the corn which Joseph stored 
away for the seven years of famine. This 
curiosity can now be satisfied for a Mich- 
igan farmer is now raising the corn of 
Egypt. The Michigan Christian Advocate 
has been investigating the matter and 
publishes the following interesting ac- 
count of the experiments. 

“Samuel Wisson, a farmer of Sandwich 
West, Essex County, Ontario, is exhibit- 
ing ears of corn grown from seed found 
in the covering of an Egyptian mummy, 
supposed to be at least 2,000 years old. 
The corn was brought from Egypt last 
year by Rev. Mr. Higgins, of Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich. Mr. Wisson, husked four bush- 
els from sixty hills. The corn is a bright 
red tint, plump, and weighs well, but is 
quite different from samples grown in 
Canada or the United States.’ 

“Finding the above item floating about 
in the daily press, a representative of the 
Advocate went over to Sandwich last 
week and hunted up the gentleman re- 
ferred to. He found Mr. Samuel Wisson 
(not Wilson, as the papers erroneously 
printed it) living on a farm some two 
miles back of Sandwich, the county-seat 
of Essex County. Mr. Wisson says the 
item is, in the main, correct. The seed 
corn which he obtained from Mr. Higgins 
was black in color—possibly from age. 
It was planted on a light, sandy soil, a 


little later than _ his 


other corn was 
planted. It matured quite as early as 
the other corn. It showed a very rank 


growth, the stalks reaching fifteen feet 


in height, and being so coarse as to be 


quite worthless for fodder. The stalks 
quite generally produced two good ears 
each, with often two smaller ones. Mr. 


Hizgins reported getting as high as six 
good ears from one stalk. In Pharaoh’s 


dream, ‘seven ears of corn came up on 
one stalk, rank and good’ (Gen. 41:5), not 
at all improbable, judging from the ex- 
perience above stated. Mr. Wisson says 
he obtained a bushel of ears from sixteen 


hills, while his other corn required thir- 


ty-two hills to yield a bushel. He ob- 
tained four and a half bushels from 
the handful of seed given him by 
Mr. Higgins, and is confident that on «a 


strong, heavy soil the yield would be 


greater. Jle intends planting it quite ex- 
tensively next year. 
~The 


from 


corn is of dent variety, showing 
the ear. 
the ears are plump and well filled, really 
‘rank and good.’ Mr. Wisson 
remarkable fact: While the gener- 
ally was of a bright red color, some hills 
yielded a yellow corn, quite similar to 
the other except in color. The 


twelve to sixteen rows to 


noted one 


eorn 


seed, so 


far as he could see, was all alike, and 
no other-corn was planted near. The 
corn was of unusual weight—Mr. Wis- 


son thinks a bushe] would weigh as much 
as a bushel and a half of ordinary corn. 
Mr. Wisson kindly gave the Advocate 
man specimens of the corn, which may 
be seen at his While differ- 
ing somewhat from our ordinary corn, 
it is substantially the same as the ‘dent’ 
or ‘gourd’ varieties grown in this region. 

“It will, doubtless, puzzle many Bible 


office. 


students.to learn that the ‘corn’ grown 
in Egypt two and three thousand years 
ago was our own maize, or Indian corn, 
which we have been taught is strictly in- 
digenous to America, and never heard of 
before this country was discovered. 
The word ‘corn’ in the Scriptures has 
been understood to be generic, and to 
mean wheat, barley, millet, or some sim- 
ilar small grain. Yet McClintock and 
Strong’s Encyclopedia, in the article on 
‘Corn, admits that maize was found in 
China before Columbus’ day, and refers 
to instances where grains of Indian corn, 
and even the husks, have been found in 
mummy cases in Egypt—exactly where 
the specimens obtained by Mr. Wisson 
came from. The date of these specimens 
would carry us back to near the days of 
the Ptolemies; and if ‘corn’ of our maize 
variety were grown in Egypt then, it 
might easily be the same sort which was 
stored up by Joseph in the days of the 
great famine thirty-six centuries ago.” 


—. 
A MAKER OF CORN-HUSK DOLLS 
JT ISS NELLIE MORRISON of Salina, 
M Kau., is making a fortune by mak- 
ing dolls from corn husks. Her trade 
extends all over the United States and 
Ikurope. When a child, she made these 


dolls for her little friends. 
Was so great that she sold 
cents each. 


The demand 
them for 25 
Now she is 28 years old and 
she sells the dolls by the hundred at the 
same price. The first corn carnival held 
in Atchison in 1895 brought Miss Morri- 
sop prominently before the public. Her 
dolls exhibited there leaped at once into 
popular favor and she received more or- 
aers than she could possibly fill. She has 
never been able to find an assistant who 
put the together as 
skillfully as she herself does the work. 


could corn husks 
She is kept busy day and night supply- 
ing the deinand. 
dolls to 


She has sent the queer 
rermany and Frenee and recent- 
ly shipped a large lot to England. 
she 


She 


says does not know how 


exactly 
many dolls she has made, but the number 
would run into tke thousands. 

Miss Morrison uses about as many 
husks as are found on an ordinary ear 


doll. The 


The face is covered 


of corn to make each cob 
serves for the body. 
with a husk and the features painted on. 
for the The 


dress is a full skirt of husks, with a shirt 


silk is used hair. 


The corn 


waist and Eton jacket. A corn-husk sash 
the waist. The 
seoop bonnet trimmed with tassels. In 
her vight hand the doll dainty 
parasol made of firm straw, with a par- 
ticularly silky husk for a cover. 
—_—> 
The officials of the Army Signal Corps have 
been hunting for a new word to express the 
idea of a message sent through the air by 
the Mareoni plan. There is no such word in 
the language, and none In any other tongue 
which is euphonious enough to be adopted by 
English speaking people. Finally the plain 
Greek combination ‘‘aerogram’’ was put to- 
gether and agreed on as suitable for the use 
intended. This is better than ‘“cablegram,” 
which is a linguistic monstrosity only toler- 
ated by reason of usage. 


encircles hat is a_ big 


holds a 


In Siberia rivers flow over ice, old and solid 
as rock. A tributary of the Lena River has 
underneath the soil which forms the bed of 
the river, a bed of pure ice over nine fect 
thick. 
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